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N the morning of the eventful 
QO day when Harson, Chris, Page 

and Elinor had set out to explore 
the cave, Mr. Ruffin went to New 
Canaan to interview a lawyer and to 
get Mae Ruffyan released on bail. The 
prisoner protested his innocence, but 
steadfastly refused to give any infor- 
mation about his movements at the time 
when he was accused of making and 
selling whiskey. 

‘This is a free country,’’ he said 
to Mr. Jobson, the lawyer. ‘‘And I 
am—well, I was—a free man. I was 
goin’ ’bout my business, harmin’ no- 
body. And I ain’t goin’ to say what 
my business was. ’’ 

‘*Come, come, man!’’ said Mr. Job- 
son. ‘‘Your situation is pretty serious. 
This isn’t a county affair, like that 
squatter case. This is a question of 
breaking the law of the United States; 
it’s a penitentiary sentence that con- 
fronts you.’’ 

‘*Well, I reckon I’m a citizen of the 
United States. It ain’t got no business 
to punish me for a thing I ain’t done. 
Let ’em find the men that done it and 
punish them. ’’ 

‘*But can’t you comprehend that if 
you wish to go free you must defend 
yourself?’’ _ 

‘*T thought you was here to defend 
me. What’s the use of lawyers if folks 
got to do thar own defendin’ for thar- 
selves ?’’ 

In spite of his anxiety, Mr. Ruffin 
could not help smiling. He joined forces 
with the lawyer, but reasoning and en- 
treating were of no avail. At last Mr. 
Jobson said he would have to make 
the best of a bad matter and devise a 
line of defense. They arranged for the 
prisoner’s release on bail, and then, 
since the mail hack was just starting, 
Mr. Ruftin insisted that his cousin 
should ride back with him to Lake 
Hotel, so that he should get home as 
soon as possible. The afternoon 
was sultry and oppressive in the 
valley. As they were going up the 
mountain, a storm broke suddenly 
and with such fury that they took 
refuge in a roadside shed. When 
the storm abated, they started again. 
The sun came out and shot its parting 
rays on the banked storm clouds, mak- 
ing them lurid, blood-red and menac- 
ing; then it dropped behind the western 
horizon, and the gloomy clouds sud- 
denly seemed like a pall over the earth. 

In the solemn twilight the hack 
stopped at the hotel and the two men 
got out, unnoticed by the people who 
were talking excitedly on the veranda. 

A shrill voice said, ‘‘The mountain 
men say if they were in there — and 
they certainly were—they’re drowned!” 

‘*Sh-sh!’? some one said. ‘‘There’s 
her father!’’ 

Mr. Ruffin sprang forward. ‘‘Where’s 
Page?’’ he demanded. 

‘They went—Elinor and Chris were 
with her—down the mountain—to a 
cave, we fear,’’ Mrs. Lyle answered. 
‘*Men—from the hotel and the neigh- 
borhood — are looking for them. We 
hope an?? 

‘Cave? What cave?’’ Mac Ruffyan 
interrupted. 

‘*A cave near Lost Creek.’’ 

‘*T know the place. Lord have 
mercy !’’ Mac Ruffyan said. ‘‘We must 
get lanterns. Here! Give me yores!’’ 
he demanded of the hack driver. ‘‘ And 
matches. Quick! We’ve got no time to 
waste. ’’ 

He seized two lanterns, thrust one 
into Mr. Ruffin’s hand and strode rap- 
idly along the path. No one told him 
—indeed, no one at the hotel knew— 
that his own son was in the party. He 
supposed that the camp youngsters, 
hearing about the cave, had ventured 
there’alone. There, alive or dead, was 
the merry, impulsive girl to whom his 
heart had softened—the girl who was 
so much like his sister. 

With vague sentences of encourage- 
ment, Mac Ruffyan led the way through 
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“GOOD HEAVENS! IT’S MY BOY!" 


the gathering night. 
The moon rode in the 
heavens—now shining 
gloriously clear, now 
obscured by cloud Mr W, 

racks. In answer to his atson 
eousin’s questions, 

Mac Ruffyan described the cave— 
the spacious rooms, the passways, 
the stream. He spoke vaguely of 
the peril, saying merely that Cave 
Creek was dangerous when flooded. 

The two men slid into the sink 
hole and hurried to the cave mouth, 
where they found several members of the 
search party. Ken and Gene were no longer 
there. The first comers had found them, 
drenched and terrified, and had carried them 
to the nearest cabin. But there were Dandy 
and Zippo, guarding Harson’s rain-soaked cap 
from which they refused to be coaxed or driven. 
They yelped when they heard their master’s 
voice and ran to him. 

‘*Hey! Hey! What you doin’ here?’’ he said, 
looking round. ‘‘Is Harson here?’’ Then he 
asked anxiously, ‘‘Any news? Found ’em?’’ 

The men took for granted that he knew his 
son was in the cave. ‘‘None. Not yet,’’ they 
answered gravely. 

With Mr. Ruffin following, he led the way, 
through the entrance room and up the long, 
narrow room to the right. At the end, near 
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HE CRIED. “ 








Lower Passway, there were twinkling lights. | 
There was the search party, brought to a halt | 
by Cave Creek. The men stood in groups or | 
strode to and fro, watching with terrified, fasci- | 
nated eyes the torrent rushing through Lower 
Passway, which might any minute disgorge 
fearful burdens. 

Mae Ruffyan gave one glance at the tumul- 
tuous stream that filled Lower Passway. 

‘*No chance thar—not for hours—not till too | 
late. ’’ He turned away from the others, started 
forward, then stopped. ‘‘ No! No! To risk 
losin’ it—after these years! All—all!’’ 

He stood with his hands clenched and his 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 
MY OWN BOY IS THARI” 


TREASURE MOUNTAIN 
ky Edna Turpin 


Chapter Nine, in which 


face contorted, while a 
terrible struggle went 
on within him. 

“*T won’t!’? he said 
fiercely and glared at 
his cousin like a hun- 
gry dog protecting its 
bone. ‘‘I won’t!’’ Mac Ruffyan 
growled again. Suddenly his lips 
twitched. ‘‘ Just a child—like Sister 
Genie.’’ He clutched his cousin’s 
arm and drew him aside. ‘‘Come,’’ 
he said. ‘*Thar’s one chance, one 
way to get in. Come with me.’’ 

Lantern in hand, he led the way swiftly, 
silently, out of the cave, up from the sink hole, 
along a dim trail. Mr. Ruffin followed without 
a word. What else was there to do? 

They crossed Treasure Mountain and went 
down its side half a mile—a mile; the woods 
thinned, and the two men came out into a 
moonlit space where there were three boulders 
tumbled together. Mac Ruffyan went up to 
them. He paused, and then, as if compelling 
himself by a great effort, he stooped and pulled 
out some brushwood, disclosing a recess under | 
the rocks. 

‘*Thar’s no other man knows this place,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Now’’—as if triumphing over him- 
self—‘‘I done it. ’” 


gets excited 





He crept into the hole. Mr. Ruffin followed. 
The dogs, which had followed their master 
from the sink hole, came under the rocks and | 
then crouched down and waited. The two men | 
went downward on the rough edges of a rock | 
ledge that formed a kind of natural stairway. | 
It led to a cavern fifteen or twenty feet in 
diameter and six or eight feet high. Here were 
a spade, a miner’s pick, and a box containing | 
a few sticks of dynamite; on one side was a | 
pile of dark, shining stones. Mr. Ruffin stum- 
bled against one, and it rolled heavily like 
metal. He remembered that afterwards. 

Fumbling ina corner, Mae Ruffyan produced | 
a rope; then he led the way down the cave, 
which narrowed again into a fissure. They | 
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had to go slowly and cautiously now 
along the broken ledges on the edge of 
a cliff that fell an immeasurable dis- 
tance. Suddenly Mae Ruffyan stopped 
and raised his hand to command atten- 
tion. At first Mr. Ruffin heard only the 
murmur of distant water. Ther, faintly 
and far, came the sound of voices sing- 
ing. 

‘*Thank God! Dead Man’s ain’t got 
7em yet!’’ Mac Ruffyan said. 

The voices now came to them dis- 
tinetly. Mr. Ruffin recognized Page’s 
voice, rising clear and sweet and strong. 

“Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 

Yet in my dreams I’d be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 

They hastened forward, until sud- 
denly Mac Ruffyan turned back on a 
lower ledge, away from the direction 
they had been following. Mr. Ruffin 
asked an agonized question. For answer 
his guide held up the lantern and 
showed a chasm thirty feet wide. Back 
they went, winding down the ledge 
until they came to a place where the 
abyss narrowed and was bridged by a 
fallen rock. Mae Ruffyan’s hurrying 
foot dislodged a stone that rolled down 
the ledge. From below there came sud- 
denly the sound of voices, exclamations 
of surprise and of fright. Mac Ruffyan 
hastened forward, held up his lantern 
and peered between the cleft rocks. 
Four figures were there, huddled on a 
narrow ledge. 

‘* Daddy ! It’s daddy! ’’ shouted a 
boy’s voice. 

In his amazement, Mac Ruffyan 
almost dropped the lantern. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! It’s my boy!’’ he cried. ‘‘My 
own boy is thar!’’ 

‘*Father! Father!’’ cried Page, reach- 
ing out her arms. 

‘Oh, get us quick!’’ cried Elinor. 
‘*The water—it’s on the ledge! Quick, 
quick !’’ 

**Steady, there! Stand still, all 
of you!’’ commanded Mac Ruff- 
yan. Putting the lantern into a 
crevice in the rock, he madea noose 
at the end of his rope and tossed 
it over a projection of the pillar against 
which Elinor was propped. 

‘*Climb over to here—hand over hand 
along the rope,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t be 
feared — it’s just a little way. We’ll 
reach out to catch you at this end. 
Harson, you come last, so’s to help 
7em from thar.’’ 

They hastily obeyed his orders, pre- 
paring to help Elinor over first, for they 
feared that she might suddenly collapse. 

‘* Look out for my camera!’’ stam- 
mered Elinor. 

**Good!’’ Chris gave a shaky laugh. 
‘*She’s all right. Come on, Harson, and 
let’s chunk her over. Here, Page, take 
your sweater. ’’ 

**How’ll Harson get across, with no 
one here to help him?’’ asked Page, 
pausing. 

‘*Oh, he’s a mountain cat,’’ said his 
father. ‘‘He’ll swing over.’’ 

Page looked at Harson. 

‘*T’m all right,’’ he said. ‘‘Over you 
go!’’ She worked across the gorge, and 
her father clasped her in his arms. 

Chris quickly crossed the ravine, and 
now Harson caught the rope and swung 
to safety. He looked back and said, 
‘“*The water mighty nigh got us.’’ 

It was terribly true. The flood was 
lapping over the ledge on which they 
had been perched. They made their 
way back as quickly as they could, 
asking and giving no explanations. 
| When they came to the cavern contain- 
ing the tools and stones Mac Ruffyan 


| paused. 


‘*This place, the cave hole here, ain’t 
knowed to no man but me,’’ he said. 
**It—it’s my secret. Ferget it.’’ 

‘*We have no right to remember any- 


|thing you wish us to forget,’’ Mr. 


Ruffin answered. ‘‘You may be sure 
we—all of us—will keep your secret. ’’ 
‘*Of course we will,’’ said Page. 
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‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed as she stumbled. ‘‘This 
is the third time I’ve come near falling.’’ She 
stooped and examined her shoe. ‘‘Why, the | 
heel is loose! That’s what trips me. Wait till | 
I drive it on.’’ 

The shoe heel, wrenched in a crevice during 
their mad scramble, was nearly off. Page 
picked up a small stone and tapped it into 
place; then she jumped up 21d hurried after 
the others, dropping the stone, which was un- 
usual in appearance, into the pocket of her 
sweater. 

They came out of the fissure into the bril- 
liant moonlit night. Mac Ruffyan carefully 
replaced the brushwood in the crevice, so that 
there was no sign left of the opening under 
the boulders. Then they crossed Treasure 
Mountain, stopped at the sink hole to give 
tidings of the rescue, and went homeward in 
the dawn. 

Where their paths separated, Mr. Ruffin 
wrung Mae Ruffyan’s hand. 

‘Thank you again! God bless you! I’m —’’ 

‘Don’t be thanking me,’’ interrupted Mac 
Ruffyan. ‘‘My son! My own boy in thar! And 
I fightin’ with myself whether or not to show 
you that way! If I was to lose all —’’ 

‘* Lose, man! You’ll lose nothing.’’ Mr. 
Ruffin could not follow the course of the moun- 
taineer’s thoughts. ‘‘I’m going home to-day to 
see about our affairs. I will be back before 
your trial. I’ll- see that you get justice. For a 
while, then, good-by.”’ 

**Good-by!’’ answered Mac Ruffyan. 

With his family—his children and his dogs— 
he went down the path toward the cabin at 
the foot of Treasure Mountain. He looked 
eagerly forward from the turn where he was 
wont to get_the first glimpse of its board roof 
and log walls. He did not see them. He stared 
again at the familiar spot. There 
was only a dull, shapeless blur on 








to meet her husband, who had paddled 
up the lake to get the mail and whom she now 
saw returning. 

‘*Well,’’ he said as he sprang ashore, “the 
|end of our vacation has come. I found a tele- 
gram waiting for me. It’s good-by lake and 
| mountain and back to business. ’’ 

‘*We’ve been lucky to have such a wonderful 
summer, haven’t we ?’’ said Mrs. Harvie. 
‘*When do we go?’’ 

‘*'To-morrow. ”’ 

‘*You young folks will have to begin to pack 
up this afternoon,’’ said Mrs. Harvie, when 
she and her husband were back at the tents. 
‘* We’ve got to break up camp. Your father 
has a telegram calling him away to-morrow.’’ 

** All good things come to an end sometime, ’’ 
said Elinor, with such a heartfelt sigh that 
everyone laughed. 

While the young folks stayed in camp to pack 
their things, Mr. and Mrs. Harvie went up to 
the hotel to make train reservations. Arrange- 
ments were completed for all the campers 
except Page. Mrs. Ruffin was still with her 
invalid mother, and Page was sure that her 
father would wish her to remain at the lake 
until his return. Mr. Kinman suggested that 
she go to the hotel, where he and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyle and other family friends were staying. 

While the campers were busy at their pack- 
ing Mr. Watson came hurriedly down the road. 

‘*Miss Page Ruffin—which is she?’’ he called 
out as he approached the tents. ‘‘Miss Page 
Ruffin? Ah, you!’’ he said excitedly. His 
little piglike eyes gleamed through his thick 
glasses. ‘‘I met your father on the road. He 
showed me a magnificent specimen. He said 
you found it. Where? Where, I say ?’’ 

‘*Specimen? What specimen?’’ asked Page. 





‘*Tt’s a very dark, heavy, lustrous stone.’’ 


ORAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 


|I’m going to do. I’m going to skip over to 
Treasure Mountain to say good-by to Harson.’’ 

He went off, and came back at twilight in 
great excitement. 

‘“They aren’t there, ’’ he said, ‘‘the Ruffyans 
aren’t. Their cabin is burned—down to the 
ground. I came back by the post office, and Mr. 
Smith says it was burned on purpose. It was 
by order of the landowners. One of the men 
loafing in the office said the Ruffyans are in 
an old cabin a mile or two down the hollow. 
Let’s get lanterns and go to see about them.’’ 

‘* Oh, let’s go right away!’’ cried Page. 
‘*How mean! How dreadful!’’ 

All the young people wished to go at once to 
find and help the outcasts. But Mr. and Mrs. 
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Harvie said that it was too late. It was finally 
decided that Page and Mr. Kinman should g: 
the next morning and give whatever help wa- 
needed—or would be accepted by the inde 
pendent mountaineers. 

Casting care aside, the young folks had . 
merry evening. They rowed about the lake 
at first singing rollicking camp songs, then, 2 
they neared the landing, Home, Sweet Honx 
When they were back at camp they threw dry 
wood on the fire and gathered round it. [), 
degrees the laughter and the chatter died awa 
At last silence fell upon them, and they sat ga» 
ing pensively at the dying fire. It was the en 
of their happy, eventful, memorable summe: 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


A LE THAT CAME 
HOME TO ROOST 


left to his son, 
Henry, a half section of rocky land 
on the western slope of the San Jacinto 
Mountains, on which he himself had 
lived for more than a year. Henry 
worked in a store in San Diego. On 
the half section there were a comfort- 
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last. ‘‘ But we ain’t show- 
in’? ’em. My father don’t 
like folks comin’ round.’’ 
“Do you mind telling me whether 
you make them pay reasonably well ?’’ 
‘“*Yes, they pay pretty well.’’ 
‘*Then I’ll see what I can do with 
chickens,’’ said Henry. ‘‘I haven’t 
money enough to begin with turkeys. 


able cabin, a spring of unfailing water and | If you’ve made a go of it, the soil and climate 
one tree. There were no neighbors except the | must be all right. If I do well with my chickens, 
Ermans, father and son, who lived half a mile | [’l] send for my aunt in the East; she’s having 








the green clearing. With a boding 
fear at his heart, he hurried forward. 
Where his home had been there was 
a heap of ashes beside the old stone 
chimney. Crouched on the ground 
under the scorched walnut tree that 
had shadowed their roof was Granny 
Martin. She had gone just before the 
children started to the cave to sell 
a ‘‘picking’’ of huckleberries and to 
get groceries. When she had come 
down the mountain on her way 
home she had seen flames bursting 
from the roof. 

‘‘No roof to our heads! And my 
snowball bush killed and all my 
pretty pinks!’’ she moaned, rocking 
back and forth. ‘‘House gone and 
flowers gone—all, all gone!’’ 

The fire was not an accident. The 
scanty household goods were piled 
on the ground, and on a tree was 
nailed a notice forbidding squatters 
to occupy the land. The owners of 
the land had taken advantage of 
Mae Ruffyan’s absence to enforce 
the law and to eject his family. He 
and his children were homeless. 

Page and Elinor and Chris rested 
in the tents all the morning. By 
afternoon Elinor and Chris were 
feeling refreshed after their adven- 
ture, but not so Page. The things 
she had borne bravely in reality over- 
powered her in memory and imagi- 
nation. She had been courageous in 
actual danger; now she quailed, 
recalling every fearful detail and 
adding vivid pictures of terrible possibilities. 
As she came out of her tent to say good-by to 
her father, Mary Watkins, hovering about with 
tender care, brought a sweater. 

‘Thank you, Polly. How heavy it is!’? Page 
said languidly. 

Her father drew it round her shoulders. ‘‘It 
is heavy,’’ he said. Then he investigated. ‘‘No 
wonder! The pockets are full of stones!’’ 

Page shuddered. She saw again Upper Pass- 
way and the dark oval stones that they had 
got for souvenirs—and then it was filling with 
rushing, roaring water. There was awful dark- 
ness, danger, threatening death. 

‘* Throw those stones away!’’ she said 
faintly. ‘‘I never want to see them!’’ 

Her father patted her reassuringly. ‘‘ To- 
morrow they’ll be your dearest souvenirs. I 
know you, honey! Why, this is a beautiful 
little stalactite. I wonder it wasn’t smashed 
by —’’ He broke off with an exclamation of 
surprise. ‘‘This looks like,—I am not sure, 
but—Page, did you get all these stones in the 
cave?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered indifferently. ‘‘Dead 
Man’s Run! Dead Man’s Run!’’ She shud- 
dered. 

‘*You got them all there—this heavy dark 
one?’’ her father persisted. 

‘‘Of course!’’ said Page. ‘‘Why ?’’ 

“*T’ll show it to Kinman and Watson. They 
are better mineralogists than I am. I must be 
going. Take care of yourself, honey. You’d 
better go back to bed. Good-by!’’ 

After Mr. Ruffin went away Page’s camp 
mates crowded round her and tried to distract 
and to interest her. Gradually, everyday whole- 
some events dulled her terrible memories. 

That afternoon Mrs. Harvie strolled to the 











“WHAT MADE YOU LIE TO ME? IT WOULD HAVE MADE A LOT OF DIFFERENCE 


IF YOU 


“Oh! That—the one father got from my 
sweater pocket. I found it in—in the cave.’’ 
Page’s face darkened at recollection of that 
horrible place. 

‘*Whereabouts? Come and show me —’’ 

‘*Go in that awful place again? Not for a 
mint of money! Oh, don’t talk to me about 
it, ever! Stop making me think of it!’’ Page 
burst into tears and ran into her tent. 

‘*Little idiot!’’ Mr. Watson exclaimed impa- 
tiently. ‘‘You others who were there—which 
are you?’’ 

Elinor and Chris came forward, wondering 
at his excitement. 


‘‘Look here! Did you see any stones like | 


this? And where? Where?”’ 

He showed them a stone—dark, heavy, lus- 
trous. They had not found any like it, unless — 
They displayed the rounded pebbles they had 


brought from Upper Passway. Mr. Watson | 
shook his head impatiently. No. They were | 


not the same—they were nothing like it. Where 
did she get that other stone? Why didn’t they | 
know? Weren’t they with her all the time? 
Where were their eyes? Would Chris go with | 
him to-morrow and show the path they had 
taken, from start to finish? 

Chris could not. He was going away to- 
morrow. 

One thing was sure. Page had found the stone | 
in the cave. Mr. Watson would find the place. | 
He would search every inch of the ground she 
had been over. He would not be balked now, 
with a fortune in his grasp. He strode away 
more impatiently and hastily than he had come. 

The campers gazed after him, amazed and 
mystified. 

‘* Well,’”’ said Chris at last, ‘‘ it’s no use 





trying to guess what he means. Tell you what 


HADN'T" 


Mr. Erman was a cripple, and that his son, 
Guy, was peculiar, or was considered to be so 
by the people in the village. 

But Henry did not think of that when he 
saw Guy coming through the sagebrush. He 
thought only of being friendly. 

‘*Glad to see you,’’ Henry said cordially. 
| ‘I’ve been hoping you’d come over. How do 
you like it up here?’’ 

‘*First-rate. Best place I ever struck.’’ Sit- 
ting down on the ground, Guy looked at Henry 
with good-natured scrutiny. ‘‘ Father and I 
thought that we’d better say our say right off. 
| Likely you’ll be going back to San Diego soon. 
We’d like to buy you out. What do you want 
| for this land?’’ 

**T don’t want to sell it.’’ 

Young Erman’s rather agreeable face showed 
a disappointment that was almost consterna- 
tion. ‘‘You—you don’t mean to stay here. ’’ 

‘*You don’t seem to want me for a neigh- 
| bor, ’” Henry said, with a smile. 

‘“*Tt’s not that,’’ Guy replied quickly, ‘‘but 
| business is business. I’d kind of like to know 
what you’re plannin’ to do.”’ 

“*T don’t know yet what I shall do. My 
father had a pension and didn’t have to make 
this land pay. He lived here because it’s high 
; and dry. I’m not exactly robust myself; I need 
| outdoor work. I wish you’d advise me what to 
do. ” 

Plainly perplexed and embarrassed, Guy re- 
garded him doubtfully. ‘‘ You’ve come to a 
hard proposition, far’s makin’ a livin’s con- 
cerned. I don’t know what to tell you,’’ he 
finished, with a sigh that was almost a groan. 

‘*T don’t wish to be inquisitive, but what 
do you do? How do you make a living ?”’ 

Guy hesitated. ‘‘We got turkeys,’’ he said at 








| 








away. All that Henry knew of them was that | a hard time, sewing, to support two kids. ’’ 


‘*If I was you, I’d go slow,’’ Guy 
said hastily. ‘‘Poultry don’t pay so 
awful well as to do what you’re 
plannin’ for. ’’ 

The young fellow was evidently 
troubled, jand as he looked down 
reflectively Henry had a chance to 
observe him more closely. His face, 
tanned to the color of a walnut shell, 
and his squinting eyes were those 
ef a man who has spent much time 
on the desert. 

‘*Well, see here,’’ Guy said after 
a minute; ‘‘you don’t want to sell 
new, but you’re likely to after a 
while, Give us the first chance, will 

* you—bein’ next to us?’’ 

‘*T’ll agree to give you first chance, 
but I can’t imagine why you want 
this piece when you’ve got a half 
section yourself. ’’ 

Guy moved uneasily. ‘‘Well, we'd 
planned in the first place to file on 
this half you’ve got, but your father 
was ahead of us. So father filed on 
the half north of you, and I didn’t 
file at all. My right’ll keep till I find 
something that suits.’’ As he rose 
to go he added, ‘‘I don’t want you 
to think that we want to run you 
off’n here. ’’ 

‘*T don’t,’’ the other assured him. 
‘*And I hope you will come over 
here sometimes. This is a lonely 
place. ” 

‘*T’ll stop sometimes, goin’ or com- 
in’ between here and the village; 
but I have to stay with father pretty 
close. ’’ 

Having decided what to do, Henry 
set about doing it; and presently 

lumber for coops and wire for fencing were 
piled up at his door. : 

‘*The ground is harder than I expected,’’ he 
admitted to Guy, who watched silently his 
perspiring efforts to dig post holes, ‘‘but I don’t 
mind that. The yard will last for years; so I’m 
putting good work into it. I took a walk yes- 
terday, passed your place and saw your turkey 
fence. It must have taken a big pile of lumber. 
It looks from the road as tight as the side of a 
house and as high.’’ 

Guy mumbled assent. 

‘*T struck a ledge over there,’’ —— went 
on casually, pointing to higher ground not far 
from where they stood. ‘‘ It’s soft, for rock, 
but too hard for hens to scratch. I meant to 
have the yard there.’’ 

Young Erman’s face turned a lighter color, 
as if the blood had suddenly left it. ‘‘Did you 
s’pose,’’ he asked, foreing a grin, ‘‘that this 
here’s farming land—up on the side of a moun- 
tain?’’ 

‘No, not exactly,’’ Henry replied, a little 
puzzled by the other’s manner. ‘‘I’m going to 
have a patch of alfalfa, though; a little plot 
that I can water from the spring, for the chick- 
ens. How do you get green stuff for your ‘wu! 
keys?”’ 

‘*Don’t get any.’’ 

‘*T thought they had to have it. What do 
you feed them ?”’ 

‘Feed ’em what the turkey books say is 004 
for ’em.’’ 

‘*How many turkeys have you?”’ 

‘** Bout a hundred. ’’ 

‘*‘What a noise they must make! 
‘*Terrible noise. ’’ 

When the yard was ready,’ Henry bous!' 3 
many chickens as he could pay for and <1ve 
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CORPORATE AND COOPERATIVE FARMING 


could not endure half slave 

and half free. Many of his 
countrymen to-day are convinced 
that this nation cannot long remain half indus- 
trialized and half in a more primitive stage of 
economic organization. The business world— 
keen, aspiring, almost arrogant —is irked at 
the plodding farmer’s apparent failure to find 
ways of reorganizing his economic life upon a 
plane of efficiency level with that to which the 
business man has so rapidly climbed. But when 
we face the problem of duplicating in agricul- 
ture the spectacular achievements of our man- 
ufactures, trade and transportation, practicable 
methods seem not to be forthcoming. 

In fact, our first attempts toward that end 
almost seem to have moved in precisely the 
wrong direction. We took the farmer’s job, — 
and already he was notoriously a Jack-of-all- 
trades, —expanded it enormously, made it infi- 
nitely more delicate, and then insisted that he 
master it fully and put it to effective use upon 
his small farm. The agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations did a great service in work- 
ing out a modern technique of farming both on 
its scientific and, of late, on its economic side ; 
and the manufacturers were only too eager to 
furnish the mechanical equipment needed. But 
the ordinary farmer had no chance to assimilate 
all of this learning, and he could not afford to 
buy all of the equipment. : 

Other industries had been too shrewd to try 
such a method. In fact, they have worked in 
quite the opposite direction. By division of 
labor they had pared down the task to be asked 
of each worker, by specialization they had fitted 
varied abilities into the tasks for which they 
were best suited, and by large organization 
they had blended bodily strength, manual dex- 
terity, executive skill and commercial acumen 
into a properly proportioned whole. Likewise, 
the industrial plant reached out for the mechan- 
ical benefits of the most powerful and most 
complex machines that could be built and 
aimed to keep this elaborate equipment fully 
employed. Under corporate organization, cap- 
ital has been secured in stupendous amounts 
by lessening the responsibilities and increasing 
the inducements under which it was invested. 


{ 
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Thus there came a time when corporate 
industrialism—perhaps a little intoxicated by 
its prodigious success in other lines — pom- 
pously assumed that agriculture would soon 
fall under the same magic-working control. A 
few conspicuous failures and a period of gen- 
eral agrarian depression shattered that dream, 
and it then became the fashion for some years 
to pooh-pooh the idea that agriculture could 
ever be organized upon the basis of modern 
industrial efficiency. 

That is a great mistake; indeed, we might 
well call it a double - barreled blunder. The 
man who would get an intelligent outlook on 
the agriculture of to-day and to-morrow must 
not suppose, in the first place, that there is no 
profitable field for the business corporation in 
our agricultural industry; nor, in the second 
place, must he imagine that corporate efficiency 
is the only type of successful economic organ- 
ization for farming. 

In regard to the first point: there are now 
hundreds of successful corporate farms scat- 
tered from New England to the Pacific Coast 


[= said our government 





THE PLACE OF THE 
CORPORATION IN FARMING 





and from Dakota to the 
Gulf. A few of them are 


fabric found for itself | 
a new source of profit | 





By E.G. 
old, most of them are 


Nourse 
in growing Egyptian 





relatively new. The movement 
began before 1890, but dropped 
out of sight during the years of 
depression. In its early days it 
leaned toward bonanza farming, 
where big machinery could be 


Prof. Nourse, 


a member of the 
faculty of Iowa 
State College, is 
the author of im- 
portant books and 


cotton in Arizona. Thus on 
through a long list. 

But it is wrong to suppose that 
in order to attain to modern effi- 
cient management all farming 
must be incorporated. The cases 





used and where there was a hand- articles on the sub- that have been cited are special- 
some stake for large capital. In ject of agricultural ized types of farming, hardly rep- 
wheat or cattle it kept to products economics resentative of the whole industry. 








that could be handled on a large 





Other types, which, in fact, make 





scale with routine methods. 

After that first phase, the © 
movement for corporate farming skipped a 
period of years and did not reappear in any 
important way until the new century was well 
under way and the advancing prices of farm 
products attracted capitalist and promoter. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
CORPORATE FARM 





The movement passed over those types of 
farming that lay closest to its first field and 
has taken its new stand at the opposite end of 
the scale, in the field of intensive specialty 
production, where under modern methods cap- 
ital equipment is costly and a big plant con- 
siderably more efficient than a small one. 

Such kind of farming includes, for example, 
the city milk business, certain horticultural 
crops, cotton, and so forth. Those fields of 
production, in calling for considerable quanti- 
ties of unskilled help together with a few 
highly trained experts, offer conditions vastly 
closer to those of the factory than are fur- 
nished by the personalized and diverse activ- 
ities of the unspecialized family farm. 

Another interesting thing about the corporate 
farm is its origin. It is not a rural growth. A 
few such enterprises have sprung from the 
activities of promoters who perceived that a 
certain class of city dwellers, blinded by the 
high cost of their own living, would believe 
any fabulous story of the earning power of a 
dollar invested in the raising of food. But the 
great mass of solid and successful farm enter- 
prises under corporate organization have been 
built up by shrewd city men whose business 
brought them into contact with the production 
of farm crops. Sometimes it was the prospect 
of large profits that attracted them ; sometimes 
the shortcomings of producers already in the 
field led them to become producers themselves 
in order to get a satisfactory supply of the 
goods they needed. In most cases the two 
motives have been mixed, but time has dem- 
onstrated that the business machinery that 
produces good results in trade or manufac- 
turing can produce excellent results in agri- 
culture. 

An enormous delta cotton plantation on the 
Mississippi is owned and operated by a group of 
Manchester spinners, and others in the South 
are the property of New England capitalists. 
A firm of commission merchants has acquired 
orchard properties until they now have seven- 
teen hundred acres of bearing apples. A group 
of Pittsburgh and Chicago produce dealers 
have formed a syndicate to raise cantaloupes 
in southern California. A shrewd business 
man of Dutch extraction promoted a great 
truck - growing enterprise in Louisiana, and 
both in Holland and in America this company 
has many satisfied stockholders. A rubber com- 
pany in its search for suitable cotton for tire 


|them the road to economic efficiency lies 





|sive power sprayer; the organization will 


up the bulk of our national farm- | 
ing business, are finding that for 


through codperation. Here we have a prac- 
ticable means of matching the achievements 
of the industrial company or even the great 
trusts, but at the same time leaving the farmer 
independent in his daily life and work. 

The forms of rural coéperation are various, 
but its philosophy is always the same. The 
farmer, in the operation of his farm, acts as 
an independent business man, deciding what 
crops to grow and what stock to keep, what 
hours he shall work, and how his family or 
hired hands shall be employed from day to day 
and hour to hour. For most types of farming 
such management secures the highest kind 
of operative efficiency, for this work, though of 
routine character, demands close personal atten- 
tion. However, the family farm is too small a 
unit to get mechanical: efficiency in this day 
of tractors and Pasteurized milk and refriger- 
ated perishables. The family farm is likewise 
too small to get labor efticiency, which demands 
workers who are really expert in the many 
lines of scientific farming. 

If, for example, our farmer is one who spe- 
cializes in fruit, he will get the best results if he 
aspires merely to be a specialist in the tillage 
and care of his orchard, depending on others | 
for expert help in their special departments. To 
assure the most skillful work in pruning, spray- 
ing, picking and packing of products he will 
put himself under the general direction of a | 
horticultural specialist employed by the grow- | 
ers’ codperative association of which he has | 
wisely become a member. From such a special- 
ist he gets the most intelligent direction in 
regard to the best varieties of fruit to grow, 
the best dates for spraying, the most efficacious 
spray mixtures, and the most profitable fertil- 
izers to use. He learns the best methods of 
picking and packing his produce, and he can 
have it shipped by a man who knows the 
marketing game and transportation and com- 
mercial usages. Perhaps he and his fellow 
members of the association will have the spray- 
ing, the pruning and even the picking done 
by an experienced gang under the supervision 
of the exchange manager. Quite likely the 
association will own codperatively an expen- 





build its own packing shed, use-its own brand 
and trade-mark, and possibly make its own 
boxes or barrels and store its products in its 
own refrigerator warehouse. 


THE METHODS OF COOP- 
ERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


At least one big organization has even 
bought a tract of timberland and built a saw- 
mill in order to assure itself a reasonable 
price on its box materials. : 

By hiring such expert employees and by | 





beyond the agent’s power to solve. 


combining with his neighbors to buy » 
large and expensive pieces of equip- 

ment, the farmer is doing just what 

the industrial manager did when he 
consolidated many small handicraft shops into 
a great factory organization, with buying and 
selling departments; engineering, testing and 
inspection laboratories; highly trained shop 
managers, office managers, advertising manag- 
ers and the like. Through the practice of 
codperation, the farmer has found and put to 
practical yse a principle of economic organiza- 


| tion as effective in its sphere as that of the 


proudest trust. Small local organizations of a 
dozen members, suitable for most operative 
functions, are combined into community, state 
and national organizations such as are needed 
for maximum efficiency in commercial under- 
takings. 

Such organizations include thousands of 
members, carry on national advertising cam- 
paigns and finance themselves in the money 
centres of the world. 

Finally, we must not forget that the govern- 
ment is the greatest codperator of them all. 
The laboratories of the state university, the 
men of science on the state college staff and at 
Washington, the inspectors, extension workers 
and traveling specialists of all branches of the 
government agricultural service furnish to any 
farmer who is intelligent enough to use them 
the very sort of specialized labor efficiency and, 
to an extent, the costlier forms of equipment 
that the great industrial company supplies for 
itself within its own extensive organization. , 


MA 


The county demonstration agent is a sort of 
unofficial foreman who circulates among the 
individual farmers of his district, suggesting 
better practices, reporting good results achieved 
by other methods, fostering codperative en- 


COOPERATIVE FARMING 
THE CERTAIN LEADER 


| deavors and putting the farmer in touch with 


higher agencies for solving problems that are 
As the 
foreman of a factory can call in the master 
mechanic, the chief inspector or the buying 
agent when some difficulty arises, so the county 
agent summons the dairy specialist or the farm 
machinery expert to his territory, or sends a 
sample of soil or a new insect pest to the 
state laboratory to be analyzed, identified or 
studied. 

Thanks to the government’s expanding mar- 
ket news service, its recently started system of 
inspection, its standardized grades and pack- 
ages; thanks to the researches of the Office of 
Farm Management and the Bureau of Markets; 
thanks to the Federal Farm Loan system and 
the Federal Reserve banks, the humblest 
farmer at ‘‘The Corners’’ bids fair to find 
himself with the key to the secret power 
house of ‘‘big business. ’’ 

It is a merry race that corporate and co- 
operative farming are «scheduled to run in 
this twentieth century. The corporation will 
doubtless dash ahead along certain favorable 
stretches of the road with a swiftness and an 
agility that come of centralized power and 
will seem permanently in the lead. But those 
will be mere sprints, spectacular rushes to 
attain the profits of successful ‘‘promotion.’’ 
In due time it will probably appear that 
coéperative methods will irresistibly drag the 
heavy body of general farming to a permanent 
place of leadership. 





them intelligent care. But his work did not 

occupy all his time or thoughts. He could think 

while he dug out sagebrush, and Guy gave him 
- plenty to think of. 

Whatever Guy Erman happened to speak of, 
he talked as Henry had never heard anyone 
talk before. Indeed, Guy’s life had been so 
unusual that, if he spoke of himself at all, he 
had to refer to experiences that were far from 
commonplace. 

One of his traits, however, troubled Henry: 
Guy did not look for the good in people; he 
looked for trickery. But in spite of their un- 
likeness the two were friends. 

‘‘You’re green some ways,’’ Guy said 
frankly one day, ‘‘ but it’s a good kind of 
green.’’ And Henry was intelligent enough to 
understand. 

Guy came almost every day. He had sharp 
eyes; he saw too much; he saw when the poul- 
try began dying. 

‘Losin’ many ?’’ he asked, squinting nerv- 
ously, 

‘* Well — some; but that’s to be expected. 
Same way with turkeys, isn’t it? You must 
ccunt on some losses. ’’ 

*‘Sure,’’ Guy returned, seeing that Henry 
expected a reply. 

‘You see, the weather is getting pretty 
Warm. By ten o’clock the hens crawl into the 





had a weary sound, and he looked worried 
and unhappy — though silver clinked in his 
pocket. 

‘*He’s got troubles of his own,’’ Henry said 
to himself, ‘‘and perhaps they’re worse than 
mine. ’”’ 

As the summer advanced, discouragements 
crowded fast. Henry dreaded to go into the 
poultry yard in the morning and count the 
dead chickens that he was sure to find. The 
small sum of money that he had saved to live 
on was almost gone, and he had no eggs to sell, 
because the hens that still survived had not 
vitality enough to lay. With the exception of 


salt and corn meal, his cupboard was bare. He | 


shot and cooked a good many rabbits. Indeed, 
he came to depend on rabbit stew as the one 
satisfying meal of the day. He had a mortifying 
suspicion that Guy had a pretty clear idea of 
the situation, for the other always insisted on 
sharing with him ‘‘bites’’ from good things 
on his way home; Guy would profess to be too 
hungry to wait longer. 

Henry slept outdoors, partly from choice, 
partly to prevent any stray animal from de- 


stroying his plot of alfalfa. During those still 
| and lonely nights he often heard slight sounds 
| —a sort of muffled rattling, as if a pebble, or 


bit of rock, set in motion somehow, had struck 
another and then others—and he used idly 


colest places they can find and gasp for breath. | to wonder what small creatures were work- 
1 don’t see how your turkeys endure the heat.’’ | ing or playing in the loose rock of the ledge. 


‘*T don’t, either.’’ Young Erman’s voice 


‘*T don’t see that you’re any worse off, 





| quite so reserved—we’d have made more prog- | 


| mountains, and snow come awful early that 





considerin’ everything, than if you hadn’t 
gone into this business,’’ Guy said one 
morning. ‘‘You’ve lost money, but you’re 
healthier. ’’ 
‘*You’re right. That’s what I think.’’ 
‘* Then you don’t feel mean — about any- | 
thing?” | 
‘*T don’t know what you’re driving at. And | 
we’re getting acquainted ; that’s a good deal.”’ | 
‘Ts it? You sure?”’ 


‘*Certain. If you were not quite so—well, | 





| 


ress; still, there’s time enough, considering | 


that neither of us is twenty yet.’’ | 
**T can’t remember any time when I wasn’t | 


do you s’pose I had?’’ 

‘*T haven’t the least idea. ’’ 

‘*Well, sir, I quit when I was nine years 
old. That summer I was out with my father, 
ridin’ a jack; my mother died when I was two 
years old. Well, father was makin’ an easy 
trip, kind of breakin’ me in. We was in the 


fall, and we had to cut for the nearest camp, 
which happened to be Leadville. Father went 
to work in one the big mines, and I just | 
knocked round. 

‘*That was how I learned to keep my mouth 
shut—hearin’ talk between men that was pretty 
kind to me—talk that wasn’t to be repeated. ’’ 





‘*Then how long did you stay there?’’ 


‘*In the spring we lit out. Prospected and 
mined for six years. Was in all the big camps. 
After a while we took a partner, we three 
workin’ and sharin’ equal ; | was doin’ a man’s 
work by that time. We had some claims, good 
ones, too; but when it come time for assess- 
ment work that year father was laid up with 
a smashed leg, and I couldn’t leave him. So I 
paid our partner to do our share of the assess- 
ment work—and he jumped the whole group— 
relocated ’em in his own name. Him that we’d 
counted on as a friend! 

‘*It’s been just father and me ever since,’’ 
he added after a moment of silence. ‘‘No more 
takin’ chances for us. I’ve seen many a shootin’ 


| doin’ things as if I was grown up,’’ Guy said | for jumpin’ claims, but father—well, I guess 
| abruptly. ‘‘Honest, now, how much schoolin’ | 


he was too sore over losin’ his leg to do any 
plannin’ to get even. After that he couldn’t 
get round on foot.’’ 

‘*You’ve been on the desert?’’ 

‘*Yes; he ridin’, I generally walkin’, so’s 
to be handy in case —’’ He drew a long breath. 
‘*There’s no tellin’ it so’s anybody that hasn’t 
been there can understand just how there was 
ninety-nine chances out of a hundred against 
our ever gettin’ out.’’ 

‘Then, after the desert, what next? Tur- 
keys?’’ 

All the animation went out of Guy’s face. 
**T forgot them turkeys for a minute. Yes, you 
might say as they come next.’’ He picked up 
his basket with a jerk. ‘‘I must go home now. ’’ 

Gazing after him, Henry wondered how they 
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had spent the three years that must have 
passed between the accident and their going 
into turkey raising on their mountain land. 

One scorching morning in August Henry 
was sitting idly under the tree when Guy 
stopped on his way from the village. He sat 
down beside Henry. As far as they could see, 
the hills were brown. The grass had dried to 
a crisp. Heat waves glistened in the still air. 
At the corner of the house a few sickly-looking 
hens, attracted by the sound of voices, came 
into view. 

‘*T drove them out here because I’m sorry 
for them,’’ Henry said. ‘‘There’s a strip of 
ground at the back of the house where they 
can keep fairly cool. They’d roast alive in the 
yard to-day.’’ 

Guy stared at them in abstracted silence. 
‘*How much, ’’ he asked presently, ‘Shave you 
lost in this business, countin’ your time?’’ 





‘*T don’t know without figuring up. But I’m 
going to hang on. Just before you came I was 
thinking that I’d go back to the store in San 
Diego until January; by then I shall have 
saved money enough to begin here again. I 
shall try turkeys, because if you —’’ 

‘*T can’t stand this any longer!’’ Guy burst 
out desperately. ‘‘ We haven’t got any tur- 
keys! We haven’t had any! Now you know I 
lied. ’’ 

Amazed, indignant, Henry gazed at him. 
‘‘What made you lie to me? It would have 
made a lot of difference if you hadn’t.’’ 

**T know it,’’ answered Guy. ‘‘I couldn’t 
think of anything else to tell you. You asked 
me a question that was hard to answer, but I’ve 
wished a good many times this summer that 
I’d told you the truth, whether we ever got 
your land or not. What we’ve got behind that 
fence is a mine—a gem mine. Tourmalines!’’ 





‘*Well, if that’s all the secret you have, I 
don’t see why you couldn’t have told me.’’ 

Guy laughed bitterly. ‘‘ We wanted to get 
your land, because in mining it’s fair play to 
do things that way—and I couldn’t foresee that 
we was goin’ to be friends. We’ve got less’n a 
hundred feet of the vein. Near our boundary 
line the vein dips south. You’ve got it— the 
whole thing, so to say. I’ve traced it—nights. ’’ 

‘*Then it was you I heard at the ledge!’’ 

‘* But I haven’t stolen from you!’’ Guy 
exclaimed quickly. ‘‘And if we got your land 
we were willin’ to pay a good price, and I was 
goin’ to square you for all you’ve lost up here 
—and more! I wish you could believe that. ’’ 

‘*T can’t take all this in in one minute, Guy. 
Are you sure that we’ve got stones that will 
sell?’’ 

‘* Sure. I’m sellin’, sendin’ some to San 
Diego every week. Father and I put in three 





years huntin’ for this vein, for the rock it gen- 
erally comes in. You can’t feel so bad about 
all this as J do,’’ he went on. ‘‘You’ve been 
white all through. I wouldn’t lie to you again 
for all the stones you’ve got, but I don’t s’pose 
you can believe that.’’ There was passionate 
regret in his voice. 

Henry thought for one swift moment of a 
little chap ‘‘knocking round’’ in hard places, 
whereas he himself had had father, mother 
and home. 

‘*T do believe you,’’ he answered promptly, 
‘‘and I’ll prove it. If you are right about my 
ledge, I shall want a partner who knows gems. 
A third’s going to my aunt, if she’ll come out 
here and make a home for all of us; a third 
for me, and a third for you and your father— 
if you’ll come in with me?”’ 

‘*T’m with you,’’ Guy answered huskily, 
jerking his hat as far over his eyes as he could. 


HOW A BEAR FOUNDED A_ LIBRARY 


\ K porn early one morning in February 
word came to Walton Corners that the 
day before a band of deer had been 

seen feeding on the southern slope of Mount 

Kenneth, Seth Jones, Ebenezer Cook, Alphonse 

Lamour and Tom Clark quickly got ready for 

the hunt. 

Game was plentiful in northern Maine in 
those days, and the four hunters had got their 
share of it. At one time Seth had been the 
best marksman among them, but his shaky old 
musket was now so long past its prime that 
on every hunting trip he made a good number 
of misses. Seth was the most miserly man in 
the town, and his fellow hunters took partic- 
ular delight therefore in urging him to buy a 
new gun. 

On such occasions Seth groaned ; the thought 
of spending money always made him groan. 

‘*This one will last my time,’’ he would say 
doggedly, ‘‘and I reckon, if so be that my wife 
chooses to put it up at vandoo after I’m done 
with it, it’ll bring in a snug little sum.’’ 

Before reaching the gully where the deer 
had been seen, the hunters had to surmount 
the crest of Mount Kenneth. It was a hard 
climb through the soft snow, into: which the 
men sank ankle-deep at every step. When they 
had nearly gained the summit, Eb proposed 
that they take a short cut, which, he said, 
would bring them out on the windward side 
of the mountain, and so would keep the deer 
from scenting them. 

The short cut led through a gulch choked 
with rocks and fallen trees; and before they 
had gone fifty yards they were wallowing up 
to their knees in snow. . 

‘*Hold on, boys,’’ Eb said, pausing beside a 
fallen tree. ‘‘It’s no use our trying to go this 
way. Let’s set down and rest a spell and then 
go back same’s we come in.’’ 

The tree, long since uprooted, lay across an 
opening in the rocks, but the snow that drooped 
in a thick white curtain along the tree trunk 
hid the opening from view. The hunters sat 
down on the log, and let their legs dangle over 
the rocks. : 

‘*T don’t believe it’s scurcely thawed in this 
holler all winter,’’ Tom Clark said thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Here, Seth, your ramrod’s longer’n 
mine; lemme take it and measure the depth of 
the snow here. ’’ 

Seth handed him the long, steel-tipped hick- 
ory rod, and Tom pushed it down halfway 
out of sight before the steel ferrule struck the 
rock beneath. 

‘*See that? Snow’s nigh three feet deep!’’ 
Tom exclaimed and tapped the rock again 
sharply. 

The tapping was instantly followed by a 
deep, mufiled growl and a scrambling sound, 
as if some large animal were making its way 
out of the earth directly under them. 

‘* Land of Goshen!’’ cried Eb. ‘‘ What’s 
that?’’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before a huge black bear burst her way out 
through the snow under the fallen tree. Her 
head, with white teeth gleaming savagely, 
popped out directly between Seth’s dangling 
legs. The men all sprang to their feet. Tom 
ran off the tree trunk as nimbly as a cat, and 
Eb hurried up a tree near by; Alphonse, in 
his excitement, forgot where he was and, 
taking a step backward off the tree, instantly 
plunged heels over head into the snow. He 
sank almost out of sight in the soft drift; only 
his cowhide boots, waving frantically in the 
air, remained above the surface. 

Seth was having the most tragic experience 
of the company. He had been so petrified with 
astonishment as the savage black head burst 
out from under him that for the instant he 
was literally unable to move. It would have 
been better for him if he had continued in the 
same state, but the power of motion returned 
before that of reflection. 

With a screech he sprang to his feet and 
instantly slipped off the log, but not, like 
Alphonse, on the safe side. He fell sprawling 
into the snow bank from which the bear had 
just emerged, grazing the animal’s hind quar- 
ters in his descent. In the instinctive effort to 








save himself he 
clutched wildly at 
something that 
proved to be the bear’s tail. With 
the agility of a wildcat the creature 

whirled and dealt Seth a blow with its mus- 
cular paw. The first blow was followed by half 
a dozen more delivered with such lightning- 
like rapidity that the unfortunate man could 
not get breath enough to utter a sound. His 
gun lay on the snow, within reach of his hand, 
but he was powerless to use it. In another 
instant the bear had dragged him half upright, 
and had wound her forelegs round his body in 
a deadly embrace. 

As Tom Clark reached the tree in the 
branches of which Eb was already perched, he 
looked round and saw what had befallen Seth. 
In a flash Tom was down in the snow beside 
Seth and the bear. His own gun was still 
slung from his shoulders, but at such close 
quarters he could not have used it, even if it 
had been ready to his hand. Seth’s gun, on the 
contrary, was standing in the snow close to 
the spot where the man and the bear were wal- 
lowing, with the bear plainly on the winning 
side, for Seth was already half unconscious. 

Snatching up Seth’s old musket, Tom brought 
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lying unconscious on 
the bloodstained snow. 
‘*That was a good shot, Eb,” said Tom. 

‘*You got in your work in good shape. ’’ 

‘*Well, I ain’t so almighty sure that the bear 
didn’t git hers in first,’’ replied Eb seriously 
as he stooped over Seth’s prostrate form. The 
creature’s claws had caught Seth in a cruel rip 
that had laid the flesh open to the bone. 

They stripped off their heavy shirts and tore 
them into bandages. With them they so effec- 
tually stanched the blood that streamed from 
Seth’s leg that in a few minutes he had recov- 
ered consciousness. 

‘*[ most think,’?’ Tom remarked, ‘‘ that 
Seth’d ruther the bear had done a thorough 
job and saved him a doctor’s bill.’’ 

At that moment they were startled by an 
odd, muffled kind of groan from the other side 
of the fallen tree. Not until then did they 
remember the Frenchman. 

‘* Where is Alphonse?’’ Tom exclaimed, 
quickly glancing round among the tree tops. 
‘* Alphonse! O Alphonse!’’ 

‘*Meester Clark! Meester Clark, I lie here!’’ 
responded a voice from behind the log. 

The poor fellow’s shoulder was held under 





“1 GIN YE FAIR WARNIN' I'LL BRING SUIT AGIN YE, 'N’' I'LL HAVE 
THE VALUE OF THAT GUNI”" 


it down on the brute’s skull with such force 
that the rotten old stock broke short off, leav- 
ing the barrel still in Tom’s hand. This he 
used so effectually that the bewildered bear 
ceased her onslaught on Seth and turned her 
attention to the neweomer. 

Eb Cook was no coward. Seeing the danger 
that Tom and Seth were in, he slid down from 
his perch almost as quickly as he had ascended 
to it, picked up his gun and sprang into the 
fight at a fortunate moment for his friends. 

The bear, unwilling to retreat, blinded by 
the blows still raining on her head, stood still 
for an instant, uncertain which of her victims 
to attack next. In that instant Eb put the 
muzzle of his gun close to her head and fired. 
She gave a lurch, spread out her legs, trying 
to steady herself, and rolled over dead against 





the branches in such a way that he had been 
wholly unable to extricate himself. He had 
managed to get his head out from under the 
snow far enough to enable him to breathe; 
there he had waited with stolid patience until 
his companions could help him. 

It was a hard task to carry Seth down the 
mountain, but they got him at length into his 
own bed. The doctor said that besides the 
wounded leg he had severe internal injuries. 

‘*Are you suffering much pain?’’ asked the 
doctor as Seth groaned. 

‘*Yes,’’ responded his patient fretfully, ‘‘but 
if that was all, it wouldn’t be so hard to bear. 
I hope you’ll make your charges reasonable. I 
can’t afford much expense. A doctor hadn’t 
ought to charge for accidents; he ought to be 
willin’ to do so much for his feller man.’’ - 








The doctor had long since mastered the wise 
maxim, ‘‘Speech is silver, silence is golden.’’ 
He made no reply to Seth’s suggestion; but 
as he was about to take his leave he drew 
Mrs. Jones aside and said: 

‘*Your husband will need close attention. If 
inflammation should set in—but we must guard 
against that; he must be watched day and 
night. It would be well for you to hire a man 
to come and help you.’’ 

Tom Clark, who had stayed to help the 
doctor, was present when Mrs. Jones timidly 
told her husband what the doctor had said. 

‘* Hire a man nuss!’’ snapped Seth. ‘‘ He 
must think I’ve got a bar’] of money laid by! 
I’ll hire no man nuss; not while I’ve got a 
wife’n’ daughter to support in idleness. I wisht 
you’d ’a’ sent for old Dr. Crampton, anyhow 
—he wouldn’t ’a’ been advisin’ no hired man 
for a nuss. But that’s it—ye had to send post- 
haste for a doctor without stoppin’ to consult 
me as to which one I wanted. J ain’t real sure, 
as it stan’s, that I’d be legally beholden for 
Dr. Carrol’s bill, seein’ as I wa’n’t consulted 
in sendin’ for ’im.’’ 

Tom Clark took pity on the wife and daugh- 
ter, whose distress was visible in their faces. 

‘*Don’t worry, Mrs. Jones,’’ he said kindly. 
‘*Tt’s a slack time with me just now, and I 
can help take care of Seth as well as not.’’ 

‘““That’s right; that’s the way to talk!’’ said 
Seth, with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ ’N’ of- course, 
you’ll git a meal of victuals now’n’ then.’’ 

Tom proved to be a faithful nurse. Night 
after night he left his own warm fireside to 
go and watch by the bedside of his wounded 
neighbor. When, worn-out from loss of sleep, 
he could not go himself, he saw to it that some 
one else took his place. 

Seth’s recovery was slow, and it was two 
months before he was able to crawl feebly out 
into the April sunshine. In all that time there 
had not been a day that Tom had not been 
over to inquire for him, and to help if help 
were needed. But Tom had long since perceived 
that, notwithstanding his attentive kindness, 
Seth had some sort of a secret grudge against 
him. The first day that Tom found him out- 
doors, and out of hearing of his wife and daugh- 
ter, Seth spoke his mind. 

‘*Ef I hain’t misunderstood ye,’’ Seth said, 
‘* twas you that smashed my gun.”’ 

‘* Why, yes, certainly,’? Tom answered in 
some surprise. ‘‘It was a close shave for you, 
but —’’ 

‘‘Umph!’’ muttered Seth. ‘‘Why didn’t ye 
take your own gun?’’ 

‘* Mine! ’’ echoed Tom in astonishment. 
‘What are you driving at, Seth?’’ 

‘¢ Jest this, ’’ responded Seth. ‘‘ You’ ve sp’iled 
a good gun: sp’iled it when there wa’n’t no 
need of it, ’s far ’s I e’n see. Why couldn’t ye 
’a’ grabbed up a stick or somethin’, and not 
gone t’ lammin’ into that b’ar with my gun?”’ 

In Tom’s heart was burning the slow anger 
of the patient man aroused. ‘‘I’m sorry I done 
it, Seth, if that’ll do you any good. Yes, I’ve 
been tempted to think a good many times since 
I’ve seen so much of you in the bosom of your 
family that I made a mistake that day ; and now 
I’m sure of it. I wish I had let the bear alone.’’ 

‘‘Wishin’ ain’t no legal tender,’’ responded 
Seth. ‘‘What I want to know is, air you pre- 
pared to pay me the value of that gun you 
sp’iled ?’’ 

The audacity of this demand took Tom’s 
breath away ; as he afterwards said, for a m0- 
ment he saw stars. He sat down on a log facing 
his neighbor. 

‘‘Well, what do ye say?’’ Seth demanded. 
‘*Air you goin’ t’ pay me for that gun peac®- 
able?”’ 

‘*T guess you are trying to play off soe 
kind of a joke on me, Seth,’’ Tom said at ]:\s! 
‘Course, I’ve always known that you Ww: 
well, tight—but, pshaw, now, you don’t rea’! 
mean that you want me to pay you money ‘F 
saving your life, do you?”’ 

‘‘T mean that I want you to pay for that 
gun,’’ returned Seth stubbornly. ‘‘You broie 
it, and you’re goin’ to pay for it!”’ ” 

‘‘That’s a mistake,” replied Tom. “I’m not. 

‘Oh, we’ll see about that! We’ll see what 4 
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lawyer’ll make of it, Mr. Clark. I gin ye fair 
warnin’ I’ll bring suit agin ye, ’n’ I’ll have 
the value of that gun!’’ 

So he did. The whole countryside rang with 
indignation against him,.but he held to his 
purpose. His wife and his daughter—a bright, 
pretty girl of eighteen—literally hid their heads 
in shame; they went out as little as possible 
and if they met an acquaintance hurried past 
with downcast eyes. 

By some muddlement of the jury the verdict 
went against Tom, and he was required to pay 
the costs of the suit and the value of the gun. 
But, to Seth’s wrath and to the amusement 
of the townsfolk, competent judges after ma- 
ture deliberation set the value at fifty cents. 


JUBY 
CBy Herbert 
Disbrow 


IS mother brought him on ‘‘ children’s 
H day’’ to the New York Postgraduate 

Clinic and Hospital. She dragged him 
in by one arm—none too gently when you 
consider that the little fellow had a bad spinal 
curvature. A young ambulance doctor who 
answered emergency calls from the East Side 
had told the woman that she must take him 
to us, and that we would ‘‘straighten him’’ 
without charge. So in an interval of ebriety 
she had come. 

The woman was a confirmed drunkard, and 
we could not find out much from her. She had 
either forgotten, or was trying to deceive us; 
she said that the boy was seven years old and 
had always been ‘‘ that crooked.’? He was 
probably eight or nine; and from her neigh- 
bors we learned that while under the influence 
of liquor she had ‘‘flung de kid out of bed’’ 
one cold night two years before, that he had 
cried all night on the floor, and that soon 
after he began to be puny and ‘‘crooked.’’ 
From them we also learned that the boy’s 
father was ‘‘from way down South some- 
wheres, ’’ a kind-hearted fellow ; but ‘‘de grip 
took him, and he had pneumony and died.’’ 
He had been a Confederate soldier. 

The mother told us that the boy’s name 
was MeCann, Jubal McCann. She thought a 


moment, laughed absently and said, ‘‘’Tis 


Jubal Early McCann. His pop wanted him 
that. ’’ 

Dr. Phelps glanced at her curiously, then 
at the boy. Our big - hearted specialist had 
Southern blood in his veins. ‘‘That was a 
good name,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Come! let’s see 
what ails that small, troubled body of yours’’ 
—and he laid the child gently on the operat- 
ing table. 

Standing by with other student assistants, 
I could not take my gaze from the boy’s face, 
that wan, pinched face, with its wide blue- 
gray eyes searching all our faces. Most children 
at such a moment cry out for their mothers; 
but not once did those wide eyes even turn to 
seek hers. 

There was fright in his eyes, and yet be- 
neath the fright was a spark of fndomitable 
pluck. So early in life’s grim arena he had 
learned that his fate was his own to keep and 
to guard. He did not ery, or try to escape; 
he was watching, estimating for himself 
whether to fight for life, or yield himself to 
our hands. 

But two big, unshed tears had gathered, 
which so touched a white-capped nurse that 
she stole forward and placed a protecting hand 
on his forehead ; yet he never noticed her, ex- 
cept to move his head a little where he could 
still watch the surgeons. 

Medical science can now do much to set 
such infant deformities straight. But at best 
the road to recovery from spinal curvature is 
long and painful. The little patient must lie 
in a rigid plaster splint for a year, perhaps 
for two years, or more. What an eternity of 
misery that is for a child, especially when he 
must lie in some dark, dingy, dreary room, 
day after day, in the heat of summer and in 
the cold of winter! 

So we triced up deformed little Jubal Early 
McCann and prepared to straighten his spine 
progressively, which at that time—about 1895 
—was the accepted method of working a cure. 
We put his whole small body into what the 
students called Dr. Phelps’s ‘‘papoose splint, ’’ 
suspended him by a tackle, then wound him 
In roll on roll of bandages, applying wet plas- 
te’ as we wound, until his whole body and 
Projecting legs resembled a plump, fat, white 
“coughnut boy. ’’ 

When the stiff white splint had set, we 
hed to cut through it, take it partly off, and 
pal and swathe it on again. Then, when the 
Steady straightening pressure was made as 
Secire as possible, we laid the boy away in 
hi: discomfort in the ward for children. 

efore long the hospital was so full that we 
hal to carry Juby, as we called him, home to 








On the day after the trial Tom met Miranda, 
Seth’s daughter, on the street. Miranda’s face 
turned scarlet, and, bowing to Tom in a shame- 
faced way, she tried to hurry past him, but he 
stopped her. It struck the girl that in spite of 
his recent defeat he was looking extremely 
cheerful. 

‘*Say, Miranda,’’ Tom began briskly, ‘‘how 
does that library business come on? I heard 
you asking your father to help you ’bout it one 
day. ” 

**You mean about the money to buy books?’’ 
Miranda asked. ‘‘ Father thought that he 
couldn’t do anything, you know, and so I—we 
haven’t tried to do anything since. I—I—didn’t 
like to ask others to give if he—he—didn’t feel 


his mother ; we gave her careful directions how | 


to care for him. The hospital keeps such cases 
under careful inspection and sends some one 
every week or oftener to examine the plaster 
jacket; the splint must be renewed periodically 
as the spine straightens. 

One day the doctor asked me to run round 
and see how Juby was getting on. The address 
proved to be at an old rookery of a tenement 
house down near the East River. At the far 
end of an inexpressibly dirty, dark hall on the 
ground floor I stumbled on four or five grimy 
children who were peering out at the rear 
window. The window overlooked a filthy back 
yard—a mere well of a place into which the 
sunshine never penetrated. I asked the children 
what they were looking at. 

‘*We’s seein’ de little white stiff teeter!’’ one 
of them said, turning. 

‘*What is the ‘little white stiff’?’’ I asked. 

‘It’s Juby, Juby McCann!’’ piped another. 
‘*De doctors has had ’im!’’ 

‘*Look out ’ere, mister!’’ the first exclaimed. 
‘*Yous kin see ’is foot a-goin’ up and down!’’ 

I looked out and, sure enough, across the 
sill of the open window of a basement room 
below, two small feet in worn-out blue socks 
were visible, rising and falling with an odd 
rhythmic movement. 

I felt my way down a black flight of stairs, 
fumbled for a door and entered a dark little 
room nearly filled with a disheveled bed, a 
broken stove and a small, bare table, littered 
with dirty dishes. Across the sill of the one 
window was balanced our little patient in his 
rigid splint, getting what pleasure he could 
from life by teetering! The splint was so stiff 
that it served for a teeter board; and Juby 
was going up and down, first head, then heels, 
with the regular motion of a pendulum. 

‘*Well, well, young man, how did you get 
up there?’’ I said. 

‘*Crawled,’’ replied the lad and, coming to 
a standstill, regarded me with suspicion. ‘‘ Be 
you de doctor? You be. I seed you at de doctor 
place. ’’ 

‘*You mustn’t use your plaster jacket in that 
way. You will injure the form and tension of 
it.’’ 

I put him on the bed and examined the splint. 
It was cracked and needed readjustment, and 
I told him to have his mother bring him to 
the hospital the next day and have it refitted. 





to—so—I’m afraid we shall have to give up 
the idea of starting a library in Walton Corners, 
though it would do so much good; it’s really 
needed. ’’ 

‘* Yes, it is,’ Tom assented cheerfully. 
‘*Don’t you get discouraged, Miranda. I don’t 
mind telling you that I expect to be able to 
give you a right smart of a lift toward that 
library myself before long.’’ 

The next day the little town was electrified 
with the news that Tom Clark had brought 
suit against Seth Jones to recover wages due 
him as attendant during Seth’s illness. The 
same impartial jury that had so recently 
brought in a verdict in Seth’s favor served 
again and now rendered Tom a like service. 








DRAWN BY DO. G. SUMMERS 
BESIDES, TOO, AS | IMMEDIATELY PERCEIVED, JUBY WAS MAKING 
THEM PAY FOR THEIR FUN 


‘*Her may not come,’’ he said sullenly with 
a hostile glanee. ‘‘Her went off yisterday.’’ 

‘*You were here alone last night? What 
have you had to eat, and who fed-you?’’ 

He glanced at the dirty dishes on the table, 
where a few crumbs of bread remained. ‘‘ Fed 
merself, ’’ 

I could not get the lad off my mind that 
night; I kept picturing him trying to crawl 
from the bed to that table to pick up those 
bread crumbs. 

The next morning, about an hour before 
the clinic opened, I hastened round to the old 
tenement house again. As I expected, the 
McCann woman had not been home. She was 
probably drunk. The child was on the bed, 
looking wan and weak, for he had eaten noth- 
ing for three or four days except dry bread, 
and precious little of that. I borrowed a baby 
carriage — that is one of the things you can 
always find at a tenement house—and, laying 
Juby in it, trundled him all the way to the 
clinic. 

On the way I bought a pint of milk, which 
I had warmed for him. I shall never forget 
the look in that boy’s face when I stood him 
up in a chair and held the milk for him to 
drink; it was plain that nothing like it had 
ever happened to him before! 

We made the splint a little stiffer and, alas! 
more uncomfortable; and when I took him 
back, I told him that he must try to lie quiet 
and not to break the splint by teetering. As 
I carried him down the dark stairs and put 
him on the bed, I was aware that he eyed me 
doubtfully. 

‘*It ain’t all a bluff, den?’’ he asked, still 
uncertain whether he might hope. 

‘*A bluff, no! ’’ I said. ‘‘What put that into 
your head? It is to make a well, straight boy 
of you, so that the other boys and girls won’t 
laugh and eall you a hunchback. You must 
try to bear it.’’ 

‘* Aw, but it do ache so, Mister Doctor!’’ he 
said, and two great tears hung in his eyes. 
‘* But yous be on de level, Mister Doctor; I 
knows yer be.’’ 

With that small advance into Juby’s confi- 
dence I had to be content. Sometimes his 
mother brought him to us, sometimes not, as 
her weakness permitted. I fell into the habit 
of going round at least once a week to see how 
the case was progressing. A few cents spent 











Seth fairly wept with rage when Tom’s bill 
—a long, itemized account, with the dreadful 
sum total of one hundred and fifty dollars— 
was put into his hands. He knew that it was 
useless to dispute it, for his own wife and 
daughter had attested that it was genuine. But 
he paid the money with groans of anguish. 

True to his word, Tom soon gave the dis- 
heartened public library committee a lift by 
presenting them with the entire amount of his 
wages as Seth’s nurse. 

To-day the public library is a strong and 
helpful element in the life of the pleasant little 
village; but few of its patrons know that its 
first success was scored through the break- 
ing of an old musket over the head of a bear. 


Chapter One. 


The boy in the 
“papoose splint” 





for milk, sandwiches or cakes was the ‘‘luxury 
of charity’? in which I most often indulged 
myself. 

‘*Be you rich, Mister Doctor?’’ Juby asked 
me one day. 

I laughingly showed him a bad old hole in 
my overcoat, and he regarded my face thought- 
fully. 

** Doe,’’ he exclaimed suddenly a week orf 
two later,—he had picked up that word at the 
clinic,—‘* Doe, I’se goin’ ter wear dis ting— 
’cause yer wants me to!’’ 

In May I left the postgraduate school and 
returned to my home in Ohio. I had not the 
heart to tell Juby that I was going. A nurse 
promised to carry food there now and then; 
and I had a final talk with the McCann woman. 
I tried to rally the shreds of maternal instinct 
in her and to bind her by promises for a year, 
but I feared that I was wasting my breath. 

I did not return to the postgraduate school 
until the following March. When I asked the 
doctor about the McCann boy, he beamed pro- 
fessionally and said: 

**Little Juby? Getting on well. We are get- 
ting him up pretty nearly straight. That splint 
works finely. ’’ 

That was on a Saturday; and in the after- 
noon, after I had found a boarding place, I 
went to the old tenement house; for I had 
thought of the boy a great many times during 
the nine or ten months that had passed. 

On entering the dingy lower hall where the 
dark stairs led down to the McCann woman’s 
room, I heard a great commotion in that hole 
of a back yard below. Children’s voices were 
erying, ‘‘Hit ’im!’’ ‘‘Trip ’im!’’ ‘‘Sneak in 
on ’im!’’ Then, after a brief interval of silence, 
there came a clatter of sticks, screeches and 
hyena-like laughter! 

Raising the window at the rear of the hall, 1 
looked down. A dozen or more grimy chil- 
dren, armed with old barrel staves, were ranged 
in a semicirele round the McCann doorway. 
Leaning out farther, I saw that Juby, in his 
‘*napoose splint,’’ was propped up against the 
doorpost. He could not take a step in that 
splint; but he had either raised himself by his 
hands, or his mother perhaps had stood him 
up there, before going away for the day. 

His tormentors were trying to knock his feet 
from under him, to see ‘‘de little white stiff 
roll round’’ on the ground in his futile efforts 
to get up. If ever I was moved to apply a 
horsewhip vigorously, it was then! A horse- 
whip, however, is not the instrument that will 
make such hard little hearts tender. 

Besides, too, as I immediately perceived, 
Juby was making them pay for their fun. He 
had a rung from an old chair in one hand, 
and he was getting home some smart blows on 
his tormentors. Neither complaint nor appeal 
passed his lips. He faced the music and was 
fighting it out with them all. 

One of the small, bad horde now caught sight 
of me, and, raising a yell of, ‘‘ Dere’s de 
doctor!’’ they all ran, diving in at basement 
doors and windows. 

With a last blow, however, one little scamp 
had succeeded in knocking Juby off his feet; 
and it was while flat on his back that the boy 
looked up and recognized me. His face lighted ; 
I imagined that he was glad to see me come in 
nick of time to rescue him from his persecutors. 
But his-first words were, ‘‘I’se weared it, Doe! 
I’se weared it all de time yous ben gone and 
never broked it once!’’ 

Descending hastily, I picked him up and laid 
him on the disheveled old bed. ‘‘Dey’s only 
foolin’, dem kids,’’ he said, grinning apolo- 
getically. ‘‘Dey likes ter knock me over, ’cause 
dey knows I can’t git up agin. But I’d ruther 
dey’d do'dat dan not come at all, it gits so 
lonesome ’ere.’’ 

I have sometimes wondered whether anyone 
else, young or old, was ever willing to pay so 
dear for human companionship as Juby was! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘the shipowners. Draw your own lesson. 
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STREET FIGHTING IN BERLIN DURING 
THE RECENT KAPP REVOLT 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MAN who is satisfied to know nothing 
must be satisfied to drudge. 





To own and honor Greatness, giving Weight 
To Worth alone, is near to being Great. 


HE frontiersman needs courage; what 
else than a frontiersman is he who goes 
fearlessly onward into the future? 


7 Argentine aéroplane pilot, Capt. Parodi, 
recently succeeded in flying across the 
Andes twice without touching ground. Start- 
ing from Mendoza, Argentina, he flew to a 
point over Santiago, Chile, and returned to 
Mendoza, where he landed for the first time 
after taking to the air. 


WEEK before Palm Sunday, the day on 
which the churches celebrate the entry of 

the Prince of Peace into Jerusalem, a shipload 
of palms for which the churches were waiting 
was held up in Boston because of an industrial 
fight between the Longshoremen’s Union and 


N the nine years preceding December 13, 

1919, according to a report that was recently 
submitted to the State Department, Mexicans 
murdered 551 Americans. According to an 
earlier report that the State Department itself 
issued, they murdered 251 Americans. So far 
as the attitude of the United States is con- 
cerned, it makes little difference. The situation 
is fundamentally the same in both cases. 


HERE are almost eighty thousand caddies 

in the United Kingdom. As caddying does 
not train boys to be useful men, many British 
golf players are anxious about the future 
of their young attendants. One of the most 
fashionable clubs in England has engaged 
instructors to teach its caddies trades during 
the hours when they are not employed on the 
links, and it offers a bonus of fifty dollars to 
those boys who, after having been employed 
by the club for three years, give up caddying 
and work at their trade. 


OOTBALL has often been under indict- 
ment for roughness and other objectionable 
qualities, but basket ball, which was designed 
for girls and younger boys, and which was 
supposed to be an ideal game for them, is now 
the object of a sharp attack by educators and 
physical directors. The head of the department 
of physical training in the University of Mis- 





souri said recently, ‘‘In my experience there 
is no other athletic activity that has produced | 
80 many serious bad results as basket ball.’ It | 
seems to be time for the friends of the game to | 
modify the rules or to find some other way to | 


rid it of its objectionable characteristics. | 


NUMBER of readers of The Companion | 
were personally interested in the account, 
which appeared recently in this column, of | 
two old ladies who had respectively 105 and | 
107 descendants. Some of them have written to 
tell us of even larger families that they know 
of. One old lady and two old men, who died | 
recently, had respectively 129, 123 and 180 de- 
scendants; and there are four old ladies still | 
living who have 132, 134, 135 and 200. But a 
woman died in 1768 at the age of ninety who 
was buried in a Connecticut cemetery. Accord- 
ing to the inscription on her tombstone, she 
had 13 children, 101 grandchildren, 274 great- 
grandchildren and 22 great-great-grandchil- 
dren—410 descendants in all, of whom 336 were 
living at the time of her death. 
LTHOUGH the immigration laws bar | 
Asiatics from the United States, more 
than 10,000 Chinese seamen deserted their ships 
in New York last year and entered the country 
unhindered. By a clause in the Seamen’s Act 
any foreign seaman whose vessel docks at an 
American port has the right tc land, and the 
Chinese get seamen’s identification cards and 
shore leave. As neither the immigration au- 
thorities nor the owners of the vessel are re- 
sponsible for returning them on board, it is a 
simple matter for them to desert, which they 








do, not so much to remain in the United States 
as to get higher wages. Having shipped origi- 
nally at a Chinese port for $20 a month, they 
discover that they can get much higher pay by 
shipping from New York on another vessel. 
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THE TREATY REJECTED 


LTHOUGH the treaty of Versailles has 
been defeated and returned to the Pres- 
ident, every question that the treaty 

was intended to decide still remains to be con- 
sidered. The United States is still technically 
at war with Germany and Austria. That state 
can be terminated in an orderly and customary 
manner only by a treaty. It may be terminated 


| by the present treaty revived, or by another to 


be negotiated by the President, who alone has 
the authority to act. In either event the treaty 
must be ratified by the Senate. Meanwhile the 
League of Nations is a fact, and we must deter- 
mine whether we shall become a member of it 
and, if so, decide what terms we shall insist 
upon and learn what terms the other members 
will concede to us. 

The Senate in its final vote expressed in a 
general way the division of popular opinion in 
the country. All shades of belief were repre- 
sented in the Senate in much the ratios in 
which they are held among the people. At 
one end were those who oppose the treaty. in 
any form; at the other end those who would 
take it exactly as it came from the Peace Con- 
ference and not otherwise. Each of those two 
factions constituted but a small minority of the 
whole, but together they were more than the 
one third needed to defeat the treaty. 

Between them stood a strong body, perhaps 
even stronger in the country than in the Senate, 
who desired that the treaty should be ratified, 
but who differed widely on the conditions they 
would impose. Some of them insisted upon 
making reservations so stringent—as, for ex- 
ample, those on voting power and on Ireland 
—that they might have been unacceptable and 
even offensive to other powers; others would 
have been content with fewer and less radical 
reservations ; still others, mostly Senators who 
would have voted for the treaty uncondition- 
ally, were willing to vote for it in any form 
rather than have it rejected. Generally speak- 
ing, those last mentioned did not vote in the 
affirmative in the final test. More of them would 
have done so if there had been any hope of 
ratifying the treaty. 

Recrimination is not called for and is profit- 
less. If partisanship was responsible for the 
adverse result, both parties are equally guilty. 
But both parties were divided, and in both were 
Senators of every one of the groups mentioned. 
The occasion called for a compromise, and one 
might have been framed and presented had it 
not been known that the two extreme factions 
—the ‘‘ battalion of death’’ and those who 
accepted the President’s guidance—were more 
than one third of the membership and would 
defeat any compromise. 

The treaty now becomes a great issue in 
the coming Presidential canvass. The decision 
that the people desire to have made is post- 
poned until the question shall be taken up by 
a new President, who will decide whether to 
proceed with the treaty of Versailles, which 
is now in the archives of the State Depart- 
ment, or to negotiate a new one. In either 
event the treaty must be submitted to the judg- 
ment of a Senate that will contain thirty-two 
new or reélected members. 

On the grand question before the country the 
two nominating conventions will try so to 
phrase their declarations as to hold together 
forces that really include men of widely diver- 
gent opinion —a task that will puzzle them 
both, and equally. What would happen if the 
extremists had their way in both conventions, 
one declaring for the treaty without reserva- 
tions, the other for rejection without condi- 
tions, cannot be predicted. But neither party 
will be so bold. It is to be hoped that the 


| moderates will have acceptable candidates and 


will not be without votes when the electors 
meet next January. 
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THE MICHIGAN ELECTION CASE 


Ton State of Michigan, the Senate of the 
United States and the country at large 
have reason to feel humiliated at the 
disclosures of the Newberry trial. That a man 
who aspired to the dignified office of Senator 
should conduct his campaign in such contempt 
of the laws of his state as to make himself 
liable to a jail sentence, and that men of stand- 
ing and influence all over the state-should lend 
themselves knowingly to such a breach of the 
law, is disheartening. It is true that the con- 
victed men believe that the laws in question 


are both unwise and unconstitutional ; but they 
are too intelligent to need to be told that in 
that case they ought to bend their energies to 
getting the laws changed or at least carried up 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Defying a law you do not like gets you nowhere 
except into jail— unless you are prepared to 
lead an armed revolution against the lawmak- 
img government; and nothing can have been 
farther from Mr. Newberry’s mind than that. 

The Michigan Senatorial campaign of 1918 
was no more offensive—probably it was much 
less offensive—than a great many earlier cam- 
paigns that could be named. The defendants 
at Grand Rapids said in their own defense 
that there was no evidence that any of the 
Newberry campaign fund had been spent for 
corruption. Whether any of it was so spent we 
do not know; the law was violated when so 
large a campaign fund was collected, and it 
was not necessary to show that bribery or cor- 
ruption had been practiced. The law was 
framed to prevent the possibility of corruption. 
Whether wise or unwise in its provisions, it 
expressed the will of the State of Michigan. It 
is intolerable that a man who desired to repre- 
sent that state in the most august lawmaking 
body in the world should, in the very act of 
presenting himself to the voters, flout and 
violate the laws governing the election. The 
sentence that the court imposed on Mr. New- 
berry is severe, but not too severe. 
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PLEASURES OF THE CHASE 


S it possible that a night force is employed 
I in all large department stores to shift their 
commodities from one place to another? 
And is it done to give employment to the 
otherwise unemployed, or because proprietors 
and floor managers are—after the fashion of 
the English-speaking race — ‘‘complexionally 
propense to change’’? 

Certain it is that department-store shoppers 
spend a great deal of time in tracking down 
the articles they want, and that it is useless to 
blaze a trail, because by the following week 
the articles may be removed the distance of 
an acre or so. Suppose a customer to be in 
immediate need of a lead pencil. She remembers 
that the last time she searched for school and 
commercial stationery it was modestly situated 
in the basement. Thither she repairs, to be in- 
formed that lead pencils now live on the fourth 
floor, where after patient inquiry she finds 
them in spacious but impermanent quarters 
and surrounded by objects of incongruous pomp 
and display. She then discovers that shoe 
polish, which formerly inhabited a snug little 
corner in the boot and shoe department, also 
on the fourth floor, has been removed—proba- 
bly to make room for the lead pencils—and now 
dwells in the basement. 

It must take a great deal of ingenuity to fit 
and refit such enormous quantities of merchan- 
dise into new quarters, to keep things forever 
on the move. And there must be a reason— 
hidden from the public—for such transference. 
The basement seemed sufficiently commodious 
for the pencils. The propinquity of the shoe 
polish to the shoes was in the nature of a con- 
venience. Stockings, gloves, towels, ribbons, 
all the detached accessories of life, are spirited 
from counter to counter, from floor to floor, 
and would-be purchasers pursue them through 
spaces of discouraging vastness. 

A good many years ago Mr. Frank Stockton 
confided to a sympathetic world his experiences 
in tracing the whereabouts of a piece of red 
calico. The adventure was a happy cross be- 
tween Livingstone’s search for the sources of 
the Nile and Stanley’s search for Livingstone. 
The same repeated questions and misdirect- 
ing answers. The same false moves, confusing 
detours, and loops that returned the wanderer 
to his starting point. The same keenness on 
the scent and dogged perseverance. The same 
incomprehension on the part of those who 
were asked to aid and abet the pursuit. 

The sources of the Nile are at least stationary ; 
but Livingstone flitted before his pursuer. It 
is the migratory character of department-store 
commodities that makes them so elusive, un- 
less, like Stanley, we stumble upon the object 
| of our search by pure luck and where we least 
| expect to find it. 
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THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 
Bite Washington’s time to the present 





the requirement of a two-thirds vote of 

the Senate for the ratification of a treaty 
has been an obstacle in our international rela- 
tions. Jay’s treaty, in 1795, was finally ratified 
by the exact constitutional majority, 20 to 10, 
but it occasioned a heartbreaking campaign 
to bring about that result. It was only the 








intervention of Mr. Bryan that saved the 
peace treaty with Spain after the war of 1898. 
The vote was 57 to 27. Two votes lost by the 
majority to the minority would have defeated 
it. A whole sheaf of useful treaties negotiated 
when John Hay was Secretary of State expired 
because the opposition could muster more than 
a third of the Senators. We should long ago have 
patched up our little difficulty with Colombia 
except for the two-thirds requirement. 

Yet even with our century - old experience 
there are good reasons why we should not 
accept, as Mr. Bryan now wishes us to do, the 
principle that a chance majority of the Senate 
should have the power to commit the country 
to a definite policy in our foreiyn relations. 
The old principle is useful and wise, but the 
requirement of two to one is too great. It would 
not be too great if our Senators acted on 
the good maxim that partisanship dies at the 
national boundary. We should be, though we 
are not, a united people when we are dealing 
with other nations; and since it is rarely the 
fortune of any party to outnumber its oppo- 
nents in the Senate in the ratio of two to one, 
there is always danger that the minority can 
so far control international relations as to be 
able to veto the policy of the majority. 

Amending the Constitution is a much easier 
process of late than it used to be. The people 
are disposed to repair the defects that time and 
experience have exposed and to introduce what 
they believe to be improvements, It is there- 
fore a favorable time to discuss this matter. 
The proposal to make a majority vote in the 
Senate sufficient for ratification would prob- 
ably receive little support from conservative 
men, and, in order to make amendments, very 
general support is necessary. But they might 
well regard it as a salutary change to establish 
three fifths—three Senators to two—as the ratio 
for ratification. In a Senate of the present size 
it would rarely happen that one party would 
have so large a majority as twenty. If it were 
less than that, no treaty could be carried as a 
party measure in opposition to the minority, 
and that is the main object to be sought. Al- 
though we do not lay aside our party quarrels 
at the frontier, we certainly do not wish party 
considerations to be supreme when we cross 
the boundary line or the ocean. 
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CONCERNING OUR WAR TAXES 


HE new Secretary of the Treasury evi- 
dently thought about Treasury prob- 
lems while he was still presiding over 
the Department of Agriculture. Scarcely was 
he comfortably seated at the receipt of customs 
before he made to Congress some suggestions 
about the best methods of levying and collect- 
ing our taxes that showed intelligent compre- 
hension of the situation and common sense in 
meeting it. 

When the United States plunged into war, 
and a tremendous increase of revenue was at 
once necessary, Congress set about raising it 
in the easiest way it could think of—by increas- 
ing the income duties and adding a heavy tax 
on business profits made as a result of war 
conditions—the excess profits tax. The thing 
was unscientifically done, in a hurry and 
without any clear idea how it would work. 
Secretary Houston finds many flaws in the 
system. There are altogether too many sur- 
taxes and sliding scales. It wastes the time 
and tests the ingenuity of lawyers and book- 
keepers to calculate the complicated taxes of 
corporations and partnerships; and it makes 
the auditing of the tax returns by the govern- 
ment a task of hopeless difticulty and conft- 
sion. The excess profits tax tends to divert 
capital from productive and profit - making 
enterprises into mere money lending, and it 
depletes sadly the ‘‘reinvestment fund’’ ont 
of which alone comes the means of building 
up and extending our industries. 

Simplification is the keynote of Secreta'y 
Houston’s suggestions ; simplification in clas*i- 
fying taxpayers, in selecting objects of tax:\- 
tion, in computing the taxes that must be paid. 
There is not room enough here to explain «!1 
the improvements he suggests, but all «re 
aimed at relieving active industry from t 
discouraging a burden of taxes, or at maki: 
it easier and less confusing for the individ": 
taxpayer to find out what sum he really ov 
the government. Flat rates, and only two «r 
three of them, are apparently what Mr. Hov=- 
ton would like to see our tax laws provic« 
For every approach he can induce Congres* 
make toward simplicity in the complex : 
irritating fabric of our income tax laws, he » 
earn the gratitude of thousands of haras 
taxpayers. 

It is possible that the changes he sugg**:* 
would tend to decrease the amount of the © * 
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to be collected; but that in itself is no objec- 
tion. We have fallen into the habit of spending 
lavishly ; now that the war is over it is time 
to take long steps in the direction of economy. 
We cannot spend as we have been spending 
in the last three years; the people are already 
uneasy at the rate at which public money is 
going, and they will expect Congress to find a 
way to reduce the budget and in consequence 
the amount that must be raised by direct 
taxation. The existing taxes are emergency 
measures; they must not be suffered to fix 
themselves indefinitely upon us, ‘‘threatening 
enterprise, ’’ as Secretary Houston says, ‘‘with 
heavy but indefinable future obligations, gen- 
erating a cloud of old claims and potential 
back taxes, clogging the administrative machin- 
ery and threatening its possible breakdown. ’’ 


e 9 
DOWN JUNKER, UP SOCIALIST 


\ omp the almost farcical failure of 
the Junkers to seize control of the 
German government, the revolution in 

Germany enters on a new phase. According toa 

phrase familiar in European politics, it swings 

farther to the left; that is to say, it becomes, 
for the moment at least, more radical. The 
demonstrated weakness of the monarchists has 
encouraged the socialists. The general strike, 
which beat down so easily the improvised 
government of Kapp and Luettwitz, proved 
to be so serviceable a weapon that the radicals 
promptly turned it against President Ebert, 
who had ordered it. They would not stop it 
until he had made the concessions they re- 
quired. The labor unions are to be consulted 
in forming future cabinets. Herr Noske, the 

Minister of Defense, who put down the Spar- 

tacan revolt so firmly, has been replaced as 

being too friendly to the military party. The 

government agrees to introduce at once a 

number of bills that are urged by the unions. 

The socialization of industry, which for a 

while has lagged, is to be pushed. 

It is too early to tell whether this swing to 
the left is a permanent change in the direc- 
tion in which the German revolution is moving. 
Events have certainly proved that the party 
that desires a return of the old monarchy is 
weak even in Prussia and negligible elsewhere. 
The natural leaders of the party, men like 
Hindenburg and Bernstorff, recognized the 
fact and refused to lend their aid to Dr. 
Kapp’s premature uprising. But there is wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the Ebert govern- 
ment. It has shown too little constructive and 
administrative ability; it is too shuffling in 
its policies; it contains too many shifty politi- 
cians from the old régime, men of whom the 
recently exposed Erzberger is the type. No one 
believes that the present ministers are to be the 
rebuilders of Germany. Scarcely anyone out- 
side Moscow believes that Germany will ever 
go over into the BKolshevist camp. . 

The final struggle is likely to come between 
the German middle class, who are pretty sure 
to come in the end to favoring a constitutional 
monarchy, — probably not Hohenzollern and 


perhaps not even Prussian, —and the organized | 


labor party, which will demand a thoroughly 
socialized republic, controlled by the working- 
men’s unions. It is hard to see how that ques- 
tion can be settled except by an appeal to force. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 25 to March 31) 


ONGRESS.— On March 31 a resolution 

was introduced in the House declaring the 
war with Germany to be at an end. It was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
~—The Senate voted the appropriation for 
free seeds out of the agricultural bill. — 
The Hale committee heard more testimony 
coneerning the naval policy of our government 
before and during the war. Most of the wit- 
hesses—who were all naval officers—criticized 
tle delay of the department in preparing for 
hostilities, though Adm. Mayo declared the 
Auantie fleet was in good condition for fighting 
\ en war was declared. 
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YAJOMAN SUFFRAGE.—The Senate of 

*¥ Mississippi reversed its vote against the 
hineteenth amendment on March 30 and voted 
by a majority of one to ratify. The House 
r fused to coneur. ° 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Mr. 

Herbert Hoover sent word to the Hoover 
publican Club of California that he would 
acept the Republican nomination if it were 
overed him and if a ‘‘ liberal, constructive ’’ 
platform on the treaty and on the economic 
issues were adopted. —Senator Borah, who is 


licly that the supporters of Gen. Wood and 
Gov. Lowden were spending an improper 
amount of money to bring about the nomina- 
tion of their candidates. The charge was of 
course immediately denied. 
co 
OAL.—The joint scale committee of bitu- 
minous coal miners and operators voted to 
accept the increase of twenty-seven per cent 
in the wages of miners recommended by the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. The working 
day remains at eight hours. 
oS 


HE SOCIALISTS. —The majority of the 
judiciary committee of the New York 
Assembly recommended that the five Socialist 
members of the Assembly recently suspended 
be unseated. Six of the thirteen members of 
the committee dissented. 
; S 
ORNADO. — Severe wind storms swept 
through Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Georgia and Alabama on March 28. At least 
163 persons were killed, and the property loss 
was put at $30,000,000. ‘The storm was more 
serious in Elgin, Illinois, and in the southern 
part of Chicago. 


ERMANY.--The week saw the break- 
down and gradual disintegration of the 


| Communist revolt in the Ruhr Valley district. 


The Red troops besieging Wesel began to retire 
and the workers’ conferences both at Essen and 
at Diisseldorf sent representatives to Berlin to 
ask for a cessation of hostilities. The govern- 
ment was inclined to insist that the revolution- 
ists should surrender all their arms, a condition 


it was believed that this point would not long 
delay a settlement. The revolt was provoked 
and led by members of the Spartacan, or ad- 
vanced Socialist, party, assisted by emissaries 
from Russia, but only a few of the working- 
|men even in the Ruhr district were ready to 
follow them into prolonged resistance to the 
government at Berlin. ——On March 26 the 
Bauer cabinet resigned, and Dr. Herrmann 
Miiller was charged with forming a new min- 
istry. The fall of Chancellor Bauer was gen- 
erally attributed to the hostility of the labor 
unions. Carl Legien, the president of the 
Federation of Labor, is said to be the most 
powerful political figure in Berlin. 
s 

USSIA.—Fighting was continual along the 

Polish-Russian frontier. The Bolsheviki 
were the aggressors, but all their attacks were 
checked, said the Warsaw dispatches. It was 
reported as this record closed that negotiations 
looking toward peace were under way and that 
a conference would be held by representatives 
of Poland and soviet Russia about April 10. 
——The Bolshevik troops in the south occupied 
Novorossiysk and Perekop on the Crimea. A 
Ukrainian army, it was announced, had en- | 
tered Odessa. —-The Roumanian army is to be 
demobilized at once. The government believes 
that there is no longer any danger from the 
Bolsheviki. ° 


|B yvonne —On March 29 King Christian 

demanded that the cabinet, headed by | 
Premier Zahle, resign, and he called Mr. Liebe | 
to form a new ministry. The difficulty arose | 
over the recent plebiscite in the southern dis- | 
trict of Schleswig. The vote was in favor of 
allegiance to Germany, and Premier Zahle 
desired to abide by that vote. The King and 
the Conservative leaders, however, are anxious 
to upset the decision so far as the city of Flens- | 
burg at least is concerned. The dismissal of 

Premier Zahle was followed by popular demon- 

strations in which the Socialists took the lead, 

and by a general strike, which was called for 

March 31. e 


HE PEACE. —Owing to the refusal of the 

Allies to permit the ministry of Sali Pasha 
to hold office, Damad Ferid Pasha became 
| premier of Turkey. ——It was asserted in Paris 
| that the Interallied Commission had found over 
| 12,000 three-inch guns in Germany, although 
| the treaty permitted the German army to pos- 
sess only 204, It was also said that the com- 
mission had found 6000 military aéroplanes. 
——The Allied powers have accepted the pro- 
posal of the Dutch government to keep the 
former Kaiser in Holland, but under guard, to 
prevent his escape from the country. 
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REAT BRITAIN. —The Irish home rule 

bill was presented to Parliament in a 
speech by Mr. Ian Macpherson, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Asquith made a 
strong speech against the bill, and in favor 
of a single government for Ireland, on the 
‘¢dominion’’ model, and Mr. Bonar Law replied 
to him. Sir Edward Carson declared that 
Ulster would accept it. On March 31 the bill 
passed to its second reading, 348 to 94.——Mr. 
Bell, a magistrate of Dublin, was dragged 
from a tramear by a party of masked men 
and shot to death on March 26. The murder 
of Mayor MacCurtain of Cork was under in- 
vestigation. The police barracks at Gortatlea, 
in County Kerry, Ireland, were blown up. 











a supporter of Senator Johnson, charged pub- | 


that their leaders were unwilling to accept, but | 
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Youth’s Happy Step 


Loses its spring if parents permit 
incorrect shoes 


—Don't be careless about the shoes your chil- 
dren wear. 

—Too much depends on them. Incorrect shoes 
often affect the whole physical development. 

—Government authorities give record of 
stooped shoulders, spinal troubles, narrow 
chests, weak lungs, nervous troubles, indi- 
gestion, resulting from the crippled feet 
wrong shoes produce. 

—These are all traceable to the lack of natural 
exercise and the incorrect carriage which 
cramped, weak, painful feet are responsible 
for. 

—So give utmost care to the choice of your 
children’s shoes. They are vital to health. 


Selz Liberty Bell Protection 
—Guard yourchildren’shealth with Selz Liberty 


Bell Shoes. Their scientific correctness pre- 
vents lifelong suffering from foot ailments 
and other troubles. 

—They train growing bones, muscles and ten- 
dons in the way they should go. They help 
nature develop perfect feet. 

—The workers who make these shoes are 
trained to the study of children’s shoes and 
make nothing else. Selz Liberty Bell Shoes 
represent the best scientific knowledge of 
half a century. 


All Leather—Real Economy 
—The all leather materials of Selz Liberty Bell 


Shoes mean genuine economy. The real last- 


ing economy that is found only in better 
service. 


—Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes by name—it 


is a parental duty. 


| —If your dealer can’t supply you, write us for 


names of dealers who will. 


SEL 


Child's Liberty Bell gun metal lace, stitchdown, 
imitation tip. 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes for girls range from 
$3.50 to $12 according to size and style. 


Wrong Shoes Cripple 
Feet 





Crowded Toes Deformed Bones 


Flat Foot 


Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoes—Perfect Feet 


























CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 





For Lively Boys 
and Active Girls 


In Goodyear Welts 
McKays and 
Stitchdowns 


Boys’ Selz Liberty Bell dark Russia blucher, 
Goodyear welt, C, D or E widths, sizes | to 5%. 


Boys’ Liberty Bell Shoes range in price from $5 
to $8 according to size and style. 
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A PRAYER IN SPRING | left. Then somehow she lost her for a few minutes. | 


By Eleanor Robbins Wilson 
B 


=, me not live too long to be 
In love with the wild heart of spring, 
So long I shall not care to see 
How fair is Maytime’s burgeoning ; 
So dull my nostrils shall not thrill 
With odors of moist, upturned sod, 
Soft green things starting leave me still 
Unmoved of miracle of God. 


Let me not live too long to be 
In tune with life’s fresh burst of song, 
So old its charméd minstrelsy 
Shall to another world belong; ° 
Let not my eyesight grow so dim 
I shall not glory to behold 
Sky, cloud, leaf, flower and budding limb 
Unveil their blue and white and gold. 


Let me not live too long to be 
A part of the tense joy of spring, 
The glad adventure, strong and free, 
That comes to every living thing,— 
So gray of soul love’s sweet emprise 
Stirs me no more than shadowed stone, 
And I forget in mating eyes 
Lies mirrored all that May hath known. 


e 8 
“IS THIS THE THING?” 


7 UNT NAN.” Dorothy’s voice was very 
mournful. “O Aunt Nan, I don’t see 
how I ever ean bear it! Why must such 
a terrible thing happen?” 

‘“Maybe it won’t.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it will! You know very well 
that father likes South America so much already 
that he is sure to send for us next spring. To think 
of having to go off down there to live! It’s too 
dreadful! Yes, | remember that rime you are al- 
ways quoting about the worst things the man had 
to bear, but for once, Aunt Nan, dear, that doesn’t 
happen to fit!”’ 

Aunt Nan smiled. 

“And for once, Niece Dorothy, dear, you’ve 
guessed wrong what I was thinking of saying. I 
wasn’t going to repeat my favorite rime. Instead, 
I was going to tell you about a book I have just 
read, a sort of autobiography. The heroine had 
dreaded a certain thing that was coming — inev- 
itably, it seemed. It did come, just exactly as she 
had feared, but when it came she looked it squarely 
in the face for the very first time and cried in sur- 
prise, ‘Is this what I feared?’ The thing she had 
dreaded was there, but the result wasn’t. 

“There are so many things that look very differ- 
ent when they actually arrive! ‘ Distance’ may 
‘lend enchantment,’ but I am inclined to think 
that on the whole it lends fully as much disen- 
chantment, too. When I was your age, I thought 
it was a most dreadful prospect that I should some | 
day be over thirty years old, I almost agreed with 
a school friend who said that she prayed that she 
might die when she was thirty, for what was the 
use of living any longer than that? But here I am, 
thirty-five, and finding my life a great deal more 
interesting than it was when I was nineteen.” 
She laughed lightly. “It’s hard for you to believe 
that, but it’s true. It takes the eyes of thirty-five 
to see the joys of thirty-five. 

“You’re fond of chemistry, aren’t you? In this 
laboratory that we call life we are always combin- 
ing the wonderful unknown things that we call 
ourselves with the wonderful unknown things and | 
people and happenings that surround us. If we let | 
our teacher guide our experiments, the results | 
will be happy and safe. But if we try to snatch at | 
the chemicals in any order that we choose, putting 
the person that we are to-day, for example, into the | 
retort of to-morrow, the results may be unpleasant, | 
even dangerous. The thing that we are going to | 
face may not be any different to-morrow from 
what it is to-day, but we ourselves are almost | 














be different, too. 

“That is what my heroine meant when she asked, 
‘Is this the thing I feared?’ Not so much the thing | 
as the reaction of herself to it. But we must let the | 
Great Teacher direct the experiment, and take | 
the chemicals in the order and at the time that He 
prescribes, for the results to be happy.” 


e¢° | 
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bound to be, and consequently the reaction must | : 


AT MRS. KENYON’S 


HIRLEY had spent only three days of | 
her week with Ethel Dare, and already 
Ethel was looking longingly to the end 
of her visit. The real Ethel, the Ethel 
who had had such good times the sum- 
mer before running in and out of the 

parsonage where Shirley was right hand to both 

father and mother, was heartily ashamed of her- 
self; but the other Ethel, the Ethel Dare of the 
society columns, suffered continual embarrass- 
ment. It was not that Shirley was awkward or 
unhappy. Shirley apparently was having a wonder- 
ful time, and the real Ethel had the grace to be 
glad of that. But she had not realized up in the 
mountains that Shirley had absolutely no clothes 
suitable to wear anywhere, or that she was igno- 
rant of all the “latest things” that most of the girls 
talked about, and was not at all embarrassed at | 
showing it, or that she never thought of concealing 
things like the big family in the little parsonage. 
She was a dear, of course, and back in her own 




















When she discovered her, it was to find her talk- 
ing eagerly with Mrs. Kenyon herself. She had the 
manner of having talked for some time. 

“Oh, what has she been telling?’ Ethel cried to 
herself as she crossed the crowded room. 

“You have come for Miss Eaton?’”? Mrs. Kenyon 
asked her. “I am sorry to let her go. I cannot think 
when I have enjoyed anyone more. When I was a 


girl I spent three of the happiest summers of my | 


life in a country parsonage. Good-by, my dear! It 
has been such a treat to meet a real, unspoiled 
country girl!” 

Shirley smiled her happy, friendly smile and 
said good-by as simply as if it had been to one of 
her neighbors at home. Ethel was suddenly silent. 


oe 


WATKINS’S FRIEND 


HERE was, says a writer in Outing, a man 

who used to come and watch Watkins fish. 
His nose was long and his eyes were watery 

and his clothes never fitted him. Whether Watkins 
was fishing for flattish in the spring or snapper 


| blues in the summer or smelts in the fall, the man 


always showed up and gave Watkins advice. He 
never fished himself. He merely assumed that 
Watkins, who had fished every spare minute of 
his time for eighteen years, needed to be told 
things about fishing. So he told him. 

Watkins had another fad besides fishing. He used 
to follow it on street cars and railway trains. He 
had an idea that he could tell about people by 
their looks. Once he had decided that a young man 
on a train was a pickpocket. When the train got 
to New York Watkins kept his eye on the fellow, 
and, sure enough, a detective nabbed him in the 
very act of getting an old lady’s purse out of her 
shopping bag. Watkins had been guessing about 
people ever since. 

After the man had hung round and watched 
Watkins fish for a couple of seasons, Watkins 
began to speculate about him, especially when the 
fish did not bite. The man must have money, be- 
cause he never did anything. He could not have 
much, because he never went anywhere. So far as 
Watkins could see, the only thing the man could 
do was to lie. He could do that to the queen’s 
taste, thought Watkins, with his whoppers about 
catching three mackerel on the same hook at the 
same time, and about landing a three-pound trout 
with a thread and a bent pin when he was a boy, 
and about his having harvested four hundred and 
ninety smelts in an hour and a half right there 
where Watkins was standing, nine years ago 
Thanksgiving Day. 

One morning in the fall, Watkins took his friend 
Bixbee smelt fishing with him. Along the dike 
came the man. He did not come out on the little 
dock but merely bawled out to Watkins: 

“Too warm for smelts. Have to have two or 
three good frosty mornings before they’! bite.” 

Bixbee looked at the departing man. Then he 
looked at Watkins. ““Know him?” he asked. 

“Know him for an infernal old pest, that’s all. 
He’s some old weasel that’s got hold of some 
crooked dough somehow.” 

“T know him,” said Bixbee. ‘‘He’s the fellow 
that invented the Watkins screw machine. Your 
dad gave him eight thousand dollars for it—and 
made a quarter of a million out of it. Say, how do 
you put these shiners on so that the smelts can’t 
swipe ’em?”’ 

es 


BUT THERE ARE AIR POCKETS 





“I'd take up flying if I was you, mister—there ain’t 


no nasty corners up there.” 
ees 


THE NURSE AND THE PIRATES 
Tani heroism of native Christian workers in 


—London Opinion. 


China is illustrated by a true story told by 

Capt. Fritz Uttmark, who for many years 
commanded a steamship in Chinese waters where 
pirates still ply their trade. Unrecognized, Nun 
Kui, one of the worst of the old pirates, and twenty 
of his band came on board Capt. Uttmark’s ship at 
Hongkong. Nothing had been heard of Nun Kui 
for two years, and he looked and acted like any 
ordinary passenger. 

The Chinese object to buying tickets. Before they 
will pay their money they must be aboard a ship 
that has started toward its destination. The pirates, 
knowing this, simply wait until the purser has 
collected all the fares; then they intimidate the 


| passengers and crew by yelling and shooting and 


raid the purser’s office. 
We were five miles at sea, says Capt. Uttmark, 
when old Nun Kui showed his hand. I was alone 


| inthe pilot house, when the door behind me opened 
| and a man stepped in. Thinking it was the second 


officer, I asked him to take the wheel. Then came 


home was as lovely as a flower, but here she was | a command in Chinese to ‘‘shut up.” 


in the wrong key. Doubtless she would wear to | 


Turning, I saw Nun Kui and recognized him 


Doris Kenyon’s tea that afternoon the same white | for the first time. He had a long sear on his sight 
silk blouse and homemade suit that she had worn | cheek, which extended from the ear to the corner 


to Ellis Perry’s luncheon. Ethel, putting on the 
stylish little fur toque that matched her new fur 


of his mouth, and his right eye was puckered in a 
peculiar way. A moment later my second officer 


coat, winked back angry tears. That brown suit | came in and was knocked down by two coolies who 


and Doris Kenyon’s tea! 


had followed on Nun Kui’s heels. Threatening me 


Shirley was ready. She had on the brown suit with a revolver, the pirate ordered me to keep 
and white blouse and her brown village hat. The | quiet and keep the boat going. At my elbow was a 


face under the hat was full of bright anticipation. 

“You simply can’t imagine what a fairy tale all | 
this is to me,” Shirley said, when the two were in | 
Ethel’s little coupé, “To think of meeting some | 
one who knows Queen Elizabeth! And as long as | 
I live I never shall forget the way Doré looked at | 
the symphony yesterday. You are illustrating for 
us in the parsonage all the books we’ve ever read 
that even remotely touch society. You're such a 
dear to give it to me, Ethel!*’ 

“Mrs. Kenyon is quite the top of them all,” Ethel 
replied. She tried to speak cordially. If only Shirley 
would take the hint and not say things that showed 
how poor—and different—she was! 

Five minutes later, with the color hot in her 
cheeks, Ethel was introducing Shirley right and 





speaking tube to the engine room, but I dared not 
use it. The first officer was sleeping in his state- 
room just abaft the pilot house, and a hundred 
people were within hail, but I knew that if I called 
out I should be killed. Then on the upper deck 
twelve feet from the pilot house I saw a young 
Chinese woman in the garb of a trained nurse. 
There seemed to be a fair chance that she could 
speak English. But how could I get a message to 
her? Suddenly an idea came to me. I began to 
sing Home, Sweet Home, in a very low voice, 
which I raised a little at a time, until I was singing 
loud enough for the nurse to hear me. Then sud- 
denly I changed the words of my song. It was no 
longer Home, Sweet Home, but Nun Kui, who 
could not understand English, suspected nothing. 





“Missionary nurse girl,” I sang in English. The | 
girl evidently was connected with some mission- 
ary hospital, and that was the only way I could 
think of to address her. She did not move. 

“Missionary nurse girl; missionary nurse girl,” 
sang I, still louder. 

At that she half turned her head, as if puzzled. 

“Don’t turn your head; don’t turn your head!” 
I sang. “Pirates are in here with me; pirates are 
in here with me; don’t look this way.” 

At that the girl turned back and looked directly 
ahead of her, and I knew that she had heard and 
understood. 

“Nurse girl,” I sang, “go tell the engineer that 
pirates are here. Go tell the engineer.’’ 

For another three minutes or more I sang in- 
structions to the girl; then I turned again to Home, 
Sweet Home. Without looking behind her, the 
nurse rose from her seat. j 

Nun Kui, while the nurse was on her way to the 
engine room, blandly informed me of his plan. He 
and his men would rob the vessel and then compel 
me to run her almost ashore. They would jump off 
into small boats, after having taken all our fire- 
arms, and I could turn the boat and continue my 
journey or put back to Hongkong. The purser by 
this time had finished collecting fares, and Nun 
Kui left two men to guard me, and, with revolvers 
drawn, led the way to the purser’s office. 

Meanwhile the nurse had warned the engineer, 
an American, who had run to the purser’s office, 
had disconnected the radiator pipe, and had con- 
nected the heating plant with the steam boiler by 
adjusting a valve. By the engineer’s instructions, | 
Gin Sum, the purser, fled without resistance and 
left Nun Kui and his gang in the office. 

Then down in the engine room the engineer | 
turned a valve and poured all the live steam in the 
boilers into the heating pipes so that it burst out | 
into the office from the open end of the radiator | 
pipe. At the same time the engine-room force, 
armed with revolvers, ran up and opened fire on 
the Chinese outside the door. | ° 

Three Chinese were killed, and the others, | 
throwing away their revolvers, ran into the crowd | 
on the upper deck. Nun Kui, in the office with the | 
door closed, heard the shots and opened the door, | 
but when he saw that his men had fled he shut | 
the door again. Live steam filled the room, and he | 
tried to squeeze through the little port opening to | 
jump overboard, but the port was too small. Un- | 
able to endure the steam any longer, he threw | 
open the door and fell wounded on the threshold. | 
Nun Kui was beheaded two days after we landed | 
at Hongkong. 

| 





The little missionary nurse refused all credit; 
but she did inform me shyly that the hospital at 
Hongkong needed money. I contributed a month’s 
salary, and all the others gave something. 
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TWO GOOD CAT STORIES 
Ta Spectator of London lately printed a 


number of stories in praise of the cat, and 
they have aroused an eager competition 
among the readers of the paper to win for their | 
respective pets the distinction of the most remark- 
able cat in Great Britain. Extracts from two of the 
best letters follow. The first was written by a 
niece of Lord Kelvin, the eminent physicist: 
We had a beautiful tabby Angora that was a} 
great pet with us. One summer we got a couple of | 
toads to watch their habits. Her ladyship, seeing | 








The landlord’s eyes twinkled. ‘You told us, sir, 
before you had been here twenty-four hours; not 
only that you are a physician, but that you are a 
surgeon as well.’’ 

The doctor’s face was a blank. 

“You seemed to enjoy our cakes,” continued the 
hotel man, ‘‘and at breakfast you called for a sec- 
ond order.” 

‘*Well?’”’ snorted the doctor. “Do, only physicians 
and surgeons call for second orders of cakes?” 

“No, many of our guests give second orders for 
cakes. But when a guest persists in addressing the 
waitress as nurse, I suspect that he has spent more 
time in a hospital operating room than he has in 
a country hotel.’ 
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THE BITTERROOT 


VER a wide expanse of the Western plains 
QO and the Rocky Mountains grows a smal 

plant known as the bitterroot. One of the 
earliest signs of spring is the appearance of tuft, 
of small, narrow and fleshy green leaves that pusi, 
through the soil in March or April and spread ii 
a low rosette on the ground. In due time ther 
rise from the centre of this leaf cluster a few 
buds, which, at the height of two or three inches, 
expand into beautiful rosy flowers about two 
inches broad, with numerous petals. The leave. 
disappear as the flowers unfold in May or early 
June, and soon the seed capsule is blown away iii 
company with the 
large papery calyx to 
whieh it is attached 
By the first of July 
hardly a vestige of the 
plant is to be seen 
aboveground, and the 
roots are found with 
difficulty, This little 
plant is one of sthe 
oldest and most im- 
portant sources of 
food of the Indian 
tribes dwelling in the 
intermountain val- 
leys of the northern 
Rockies. Lewis and 
Clark on their mem- 
orable expedition to 
the Pacific in 1804-06 
found them using it, and many travelers of more 
recent date have remarked the fact. The Indians 
of the Selish tribes in the Flathead valley call it 














| spatium, and still gather it on the prairies about 


Missoula, where every spring their tepees as- 
semble. 

The plants are taken before the flowers appear. 
The thin brown rind of the root is very bitter, but 
in the spring it slips readily from the inner tissue, 
and leaves the fleshy roots clean and white, but 
with little of the bitter remaining. The roots are 
usually less than half an inch thick at the top, 
branch freely and taper rapidly, and do not extend 
deep into the soil. They can readily be lifted with 
a sharp stick or a pointed iron rod, and the squaws 
gather them in quantities and prepare them for 
storage. When dry, they are brittle and can read- 
ily be ground or broken into small pieces. The 
food content of the root is mainly starch, and it is 
genuinely nutritious. The Indians prepare it by 
boiling and in these more modern days eat it with 
sugar and cream, as rice is sometimes eaten. 

The bitterroot was chosen as the state flower of 


them sprawling and naked, jumped up to investi- | Montana by popular vote among numerous other 


gate. When she found them also cold, her sympathy 
was unbounded. She curled herself round them 
and drew them into her soft, fluffy fur with gentle 
paws as if they had been young kittens; but we 
noticed that although she laid her chin on them 
and showed every sign of devotion she never at- 
tempted to lick them. When we returned them to 
their damp box in the cold cellar, she remonstrated 
and tried to pull them out with her paws. She did 
not use her mouth, as she would have done with 
a kitten, and she was so distressed that we had 
forcibly to remove her. First thing the next morn- 
ing when she was let out of her sleeping quarters 
she returned to the cellar door and demanded 
entrance. Mewing pitifully, she haunted the place 
all day and neglected her food. We had to avoid 
letting her see the toads at all, as it always started 
her fretting anew. 

This cat had limited but very strong affections. 
To my uncle, Lord Kelvin, she showed great devo- 
tion. She never failed to appear as soon as he 
came, and she sat with her paws on his foot gazing 
up at him with a look of absurd adoration. She al- 
ways brought her kittens to him, even when they 
were very young, and she was not satisfied until 
he had examined and admired them. Once she 
went to fetch one that was old enough to have a 
will of its own. It took time to bring it, and mean- 
while he had gone. Great were her lamentations 
when she deposited the kitten at his chair and, 
looking up, found it empty. 

The other letter proved pussy’s intellect to be 
as strong as her sympathies and affections. Not 
long ago a customer in a grocer’s shop in Blooms- 
bury was waiting to be served. All of a sudden the 
grocer’s cat began to mew appealingly. ‘‘All right,” 
said the grocer, “I know what you want,” and he 
threw the cat a penny. The cat stopped mewing 
and, dragging the penny across the floor, got it 
gradually out into the street, where she virtually 
made her own purchase from the cat’s meat man. 
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MURDER WILL OUT 


R. SMITH, a well-known physician and sur- 
geon from central Ohio, complained that 
he had not had a satisfactory vacation for 

many years. No matter where he went, sooner or 
later he was called upon for professional services. 
“But [ll fool them this year,’ he said. “I’m going 
so far away that I’ll forget where I am from.” 

He crossed the prairies and the mountains and 
finally alighted from the stage at a little hotel far 
from his native state. 

The fishing was good, the woods abounded with 
game, and the doctor congratulated himself upon 
his good fortune. The guests at the hotel seemed 
to be a jolly lot of business and professional men; 
no questions were asked, and each went and came 
to suit himself, yet there was a fine spirit of good- 
fellowship. 

It was the evening of the fourth day after the 
arrival of the doctor, who had registered as John 
Smith, Smithersville, U.S. A., that he was met in 
the lobby by the old landlord. ‘*We have been 
looking for you, Dr. Smith. A lady was thrown 
from a horse a few minutes ago, and I think she 
has dislocated her shoulder.” 

At the first words the doctor’s fishing tackle 
rattled to the floor, and he threw up both hands 
in complete surrender. ‘‘How? Where? Who on 
earth told you I am a physician?” he exclaimed. 


+ floral candidates, over which it prevailed easily. 
| It merits the distinction not only because of its 
| beauty and abundance in Montana but because of 
its significance in the life of the primitive peoples 
and early settlers, and because of its discovery by 
| Lewis and Clark. Its name is given to one of the 
| noblest mountain ranges of the West. 
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THE FATHER OF SAINT GAUDENS 
[ A Golden Age of Authors, Mr. William W. 


Ellsworth relates an odd incident that occurred 

soon after the unveiling of Saint Gaudens’ 
stafue of Farragut. | was walking home with Mr. 
and Mrs. Saint Gaudens one evening, says Mr. 
Ellsworth, and as we approached the statue we 
saw an elderly man, his hat off, standing motion- 
less in the moonlight. 

“It’s father!’ whispered Saint Gaudens in sur- 
prise, for the old man had always been reluctant 
to notice his son’s work. 

“Why, father,” said the great sculptor, hoping 
for a long-deferred word of approval, “what are 
you doing here at this hour?” 

“Oh, you go about your business! Haven't I a 
right to be here?” was the gruff response. 

The older Saint Gaudens kept a little shoe shop 
on Fourth Avenue near by, where the Metropolitan 
Life Building stands to-day, with the sign,‘ Cordon- 
nier pour dames” over the door, and he had come 
out in the night to see the work of his son. But 
praise was another story. 
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EARLY PHONETIC SPELLING 


Ts History of Berlin, Connecticut, furnishes 
an interesting example of phonetic spelling 
in 1831. The historian quotes from a piece 0! 
manuscript once the property of Moses Gilber' 
of Berlin as follows: 


Recept for Curing Cansors 


Take Six Galens of Strong lye & bile it down to 
apint then takit of & stur it till it Becomes Cold 
then take the same quanetey of salt stur il '0 
gether till in Becomes a Save then a plie two pla's 
ters twise in twenty fore ours & when the fish Re 
Comes hard take a rasar & shave it of till it Se- 
comes smooth with the other skin & when 5:\'! 
think the Cansor Becomes ded then take the y«'\ 
of uneag & Beswax & rosum & muten talur & site! 
them to gether and make a save & a plie once 
more in twenty four ours till it drors it out & 'f 
the roots Brake of then a plie the pastur a gen ''! 
it kill it. 

It is difficult to see how the most zealous ai.” 
eate of phonetic spelling could improve this Ww: * 
of almost ninety years ago. 
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THE BISHOP’S BOYS 


HE first bishop of North Carolina, John Stais 

Ravenscroft, generally spoke of the cle!’ 

under him as if they were his own childve'. 
and Mr. Marshall Delancey Hayward in his b: 
Lives of the Bishops of North Carolina, says |: 
Bishop Ravenscroft loved them like children, « ‘' 
was loved in return as a father is loved. 

“I wouldn’t give my fourteen boys for your wh« 

diocese!” was his proud declaration to a rector “' 
a fashionable church in New York. 
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THE WRENTERS 


BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I made a cunning bungalow 
For birds, and just for fun 

I printed on a sign “For Rent” 
When everything was done. 


I do believe those birds can read, 
For when I looked to-day 
A wee brown pair was in the 
house — 
’Twas “wrented” right away! 
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MARY JANE AND THE 
HYDROPLANE 


BY HELEN WARD BANKS 


ae H!”’ said Annabel. ‘‘It’s going right 

QO along the top of the sound.’’ 

‘*That’s a hydroplane,’’ her nurse 
told her. ‘‘It can move on the water just as 
well as in the air.’’ 

Annabel clutched Mary Jane, her doll, and 
her eyes shone. ‘‘O Hannah, wouldn’t the man 
come over here and let me ride in it?’’ 

‘**Tt costs a dollar a minute to ride in that, ’’ 
said Hannah. ‘‘But,’’ she added, seeing An- 
nabel’s disappointment, ‘‘perhaps by the time 
you’re grown up the price will be lower.’’ 

‘*That will be a long time,’’ sighed Annabel, 
‘tand besides, Mary Jane is so impatient that 
she can hardly wait to ride in a hydroplane!’’ 

Annabel looked so solemn that kind-hearted 
Hannah said, ‘‘ Yonder is your father waving 
his hand to you. Suppose you run down the 
beach and go in wading with him. Here, I’ll 
take care of Mary Jane.’’ 

She stretched out her hand for the doll, but 
her eyes were on the hydroplane, and she failed 
to notice whether Annabel gave her Mary Jane. 

Annabel did not. Instead, she clasped her 
doll closer and ran down the sand. Her father 
was too far out for her to call to him, and he 
did not see her. She danced along the edge of 
the water for a few moments, and then she 
decided to take Mary Jane wading. 

The hydroplane rose from the water like a 
huge bird, and all the bathers stopped to look 
at it. Annabel went a little farther into the 
sound for a better view. She looked so hard that 
she forgot Mary Jane entirely. Up, up went the 
hydroplane; it circled slowly, and then came 
flying along the beach. All at once Annabel 
remembered her doll. Where was Mary Jane? 

Annabel stood on tiptoe and looked round 
anxiously. Ah, there she was! An arm’s length 
away on the water floated Mary Jane, her face 
turned sadly to the sky. 

‘Don’t be frightened, darling!’’ the little 
girl cried. ‘‘I’ll get you!’’ 
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CLOUDS 


BY OLIVE C. RICHARDS 


I like to watch the clouds go by 
Across the dark-blue summer sky. 
Sometimes like children having fun, 
Or woolly, wind-blown lambs, they run. 
Sometimes a circus marches there, 
Camels and tigers, pair by pair, 

hat move apart, then seem to 


A fleet of white-sailed ships at sea. 


At 
Al 
Bu 
Ol 


sunset they are ladies dressed 
in their fluffy, flouncy best, 


care basques and rosy shawls, 


-fashioned ladies paying calls. 


But when the day is over, then 
They're just a flock of lambs again— 
Little white lambs too tired to roam. 


I watch the kind wind herd them 


of the people were gazing at the hydroplane, 
which had begun to fly low over the water. No 
one in all the crowd saw the dark, curly head 
bobbing about in the sound. 

But some one else saw it. Just as Annabel 
was wondering if all the world had turned to 
water, the great plane glided downward again. 
It skimmed along the surface of the water and 
came snorting toward Annabel, who was still 
splashing and spluttering for dear life. 

‘*Keep your head, little girl!’’ called a reas- 
suring voice. 

One of the men leaped from the machine, 





home. 


with dancing eyes. ‘‘But of course I haven’t 
any fifteen dollars. ’’ 

Just then some one came running along the 
beach and plunged into the water. 

‘*O dear!’’ cried Annabel. ‘‘Here he comes, 
now, and I cannot go!’’ 

‘Ts this your daughter, sir? ’’ one of the 
young men inquired as the figure came splash- 
ing toward them. 

**Yes, I am,’’ said Annabel, ‘‘and this is 
Mary Jane, his granddaughter. O daddy, don’t 
| interrupt our ride!’’ 
| Annabel’s father took his daughter into his 





WEATHER 


BY CHARLOTTE SEDGWICK 


“Come, February, March with me !”’ 
Said little Daughter Spring one day. 
But Mother Nature shook her head: 
“Oh, no, my dear, just April May.” 


ee 
MOSS ROSES 


BY ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 


HIS is the story of the first moss rose. 

One day the little daughter of the Wise 

Chief fell very ill. No one knew how 
to make her well again, for that was hundreds 
of moons ago, before wise men had found sv 
many ways to heal the sick. 

All the people were sad, for they loved the 
beautiful little girl. 

After they had held a council, the grand- 
mother of the Wise Chief said, ‘‘I will go far 
away into the fields and woods and search 
until I find healing herbs that will make the 
child well again.’’ 

So, just as the Moon Mother put the stars to 
sleep under the fleecy clouds, the old woman 
set forth on her journey. 

She went first into the big, cool, friendly 
woods. There all day long she searched, first 
beside a singing brook, where the little fishes 
played in the sunshine and shadow, then at the 
foot of the tall forest trees, among the bright 
red berries and dark glossy leaves. But she did 
not find the healing herbs. 

After that she went into the fields. On the 
slope of a hill in the distance stood three little 
pine trees, side by side. They looked as if they 
were marching up the hill; their long top 
branches, like fingers, touched the sky. 

**T, too, will climb the hill,’’ the old woman 
said to herself. 

While she searched the slope of the hill the 
moon came up, big and round and beautiful, 
behind the tall pine trees. One long silver beam 
pierced the dark pine boughs‘and seemed to 
point to a bush a few yards away. 

The old woman went over to the bush and 
found it covered with clusters of little roses, 
smooth and pink. She parted the branches and 
peered in. Lo, the ground was covered with 
soft green velvet moss, and, rooted in the moss, 
safe and flourishing, were the healing herbs! 

The grandmother was very happy. She said 
to the rosebush, ‘‘ Because you have guarded 
so well the healing herbs for the little sick 
daughter of the Wise Chief I will make you 
more beautiful than any other rose.’’ 

Then she wrapped each smooth pink rosebud 
in a little piece of the moss and went away. 

She carried the healing herbs to the Wise 








It was a shelving beach, and Annabel was | swam toward her and caught her in his arms. | arms. ‘‘Can I engage two seats for a short trip | Chief’s lodge and steeped them in water in the 


already farther out than she realized. She 


leaned far over and caught hold of the doll’s | smiled from ear to ear. ‘‘Hello!’’ she said. | 


floating skirt. Then, suddenly, she found that 
there was nothing to stand on. 





Annabel was so glad to see him that she | with you this afternoon?’’ he asked the men. | sun and gave them to the daughter of the chief. 
To Annabel’s delight they agreed. ‘‘ And} Then the child got well. 

‘*Well, you are a brave girl,’’ said the man, | your granddaughter may come free of charge, ’’ 
laughing. ‘‘She’ll have to get in with us!’’ he | one of them said. - 
She held tight to Mary Jane and tried to call | called to his companion. ‘‘ People are wait- 


Soon afterwards the same little girl went 
hunting for wild flowers on a certain hill. And 


*‘Oh, thank you!’’ cried Annabel with a lit-| in the slope of that hill she found, blooming 


Hannah, but her mouth was full of water and | ing; we mustn’t delay the flight, you know.’’ | tle hop. ‘‘You don’t know how Mary Jane has | shy and lovely in the shadow of three slim 


she could only gurgle. Hannah and all the rest| ‘‘Get into the hydroplane?’’ asked Annabel, | always longed to ride in a flying machine!’’ 





pines, the very first moss roses in the world. 





Old Tales Retold by Uncle Ned 





A-SHOWIN’ OF HIS TOOFS AN’ A-GROWLIN’ LOW-IAK 
IN HIS STUMMICK 


on his place, but mos’ specially he spile a ole brown 
dawg o’ hisn. Dat dawg was fed so constant an’ 
reg’ lar dat he ain’t neber know what it were to for’ge for his 


Men JOHN was a man what spile all de animiles 





food ; he et offen a plate, same as a human pusson, all de time. 
Ole Lady Cow, she got to graze aroun’ for to git her livin’, 
an’ ole Mammy Hen, she got to scratch for hern. Ez for ole 
Daddy Ox, he got to -work plumb lak a Turk! But day in 
an’ day out dat ole dawg, he don’t do a livin’ thing ’cep’ lay 
dar by de stove an’ snore an’ snooze lak a grampus. 

‘‘Why don’t you go to work an’ do sumpin’ nuther, dawg ?’’ 
pipe up ole Mrs. Goose, ‘‘stid 0’ lazin’ yo’ head off all de time? 
I’se done raised a whole family o’ chilluns dis year, an’ now 
dey’s doin’ deir bes’ to pay Marse John back for deir food. 
But here you is, too lazy eben to dig up a mole. You layin’ 
up a mis’able ole age for yo’sef, dat’s what you doin’!’’ 

Wid dat, ole Mrs. Goose walk off wid her head in de air, 
whilst her friends hiss deir strong ’proval of dem sent’ments. 

Bimeby ’long come Mammy Hen. ‘‘Br’er Fox been nosin’ 
roun’ my coop las’ night,’’ she cluck out, ‘‘an’ whar was 
you, I lak to know? Fine watchdog you is!’’ Den off she 
hustle to scratch for her daily food. 

But dat dawg didn’t keer; he jes’ go on a-sniffin’ an’ 
a-snoozin’. Arter while he ’gin to git fat, an’ he keep on 
a-gittin’ fat, till bimeby he so big he can’t sca’cely move. He 
jes’ waddle to his plate an’ waddle back agin to his ole blanket. 
An’ cross an’ crabbed! Ebery time ole Tabby Cat creep ober 
to de food what he lef’ on his plate he roll dem big eyes 0’ 
hisn an’ show all his toofs. He don’t want de stuff a-tall, but 
he gwine to take pains nobody else ain’t goin’ to git it. 

Well, suh, Miss Tabby Cat tell de missus on him, an’ de 
missus tell Marse John. Den Marse John ’low he got to do 
sumpin’ nuther, shore’s he bawn. So one day he pick up dat 
ole fat dawg an’ tote him out to de barn an’ set him down 
inside de do’. 

‘*Look a-here, suh!’’ say Marse John. ‘‘I boun’ I gwine 
make you work. You watch dis here place at night, you hear 
me, suh ?’’ 

Wid dat he went away. .But de next mornin’ when he go 
out to de barn what you spec’ he see? In de night dat good- 
for-nothin’ dawg done craw] into de manger whar ole Mr. Ox 


V. The Dog in the Manger 





By E. W. Kemble 


hab his hay. Ole Mr. Ox was tryin’ hard to git his breakfas’, 
an’ de res’ of de animiles was a-crowdin’ roun’, but Mr. Dawg 
low he ain’ gwine move nary inch. He jes’ laid dar a-squinchin’ 
of his eyes an’ a-showin’ of his toofs an’ a-growlin’ low-lak 
in his stummick. He didn’t want dat hay, nary bit of it, but 
he were plumb boun’ dat nobody else wa’n’t goin’ to hab 
it neither. 

‘*Ef you don’t beat all!’’ sing out Marse John; an’ wid dat 
he pick up a stick an’ bim-bam dat corntrary dawg over 
de noddle. Nobody ain’t neber hit dat dawg befo’, an’ 
he was dat s’prised he jes’ holler ki-yi an’ roll outen de 
manger lak a big roun’ ball. De other critters all hollers an’ 
laughs at him loud as dey could. An’ from dat day on he done 
been lak a different animile. 

An’ de pint am dis: Ef you don’t want a good thing 
yo’sef, for mussy’s sake git outen de way an’ let somebody 
else hab it. Case ef you don’t, you’s liable to git a crack on de 
head, same as dat onery bulldawg got. Yes, suh, you is! 








HE BIM-BAM DAT CORNTRARY DAWG OVER DE NODDLE 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 
Milk Modification 
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Q Gani is ilmore~Beaver Dam Wis.; 

= Send today for a Free Trial 

2) Bottle of Mellin’s Food and 

EA éur book, “The Care 

oy and Feeding of 

4 Infants.” 
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Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


fh 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 


























te 
Delivered you FREE 
ee Your choice of 44 styles, colors 

y : “ f 

en | ia) 7 and sizes in the famous line of 
Eye SS 7 “RANGER” bicycles. We pay the 
pV Sy 0 Da from_Chicago to your | a, 
jowe: 

30 Days Free Trial sts: 
bicycle you select, actual riding test. 

EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Fac- 

& tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

4 Do not buy until you get our great 
& new trial offer and low Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 

LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
single wheels and repair 

RP or all makes of bicycles at 

alf usual prices. D NO 

MONEY but write today for the 
hig new Catalog. 

MEA CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. F-50, Chicago 


HAY-FEVER 


AND ASTHMA 

Get It’s what you do from now on 
which es make you. —— or 

esca’ is summer. The Hayes 

Ready Method will enable you to work 
For It and live in comfort, get relief 
from the itching, sneezing, 

NOW cough and Asthma, and _ will 
: * cure you to stay cured. Does 
this sound too good to be true? Write for 


Bulletin Y-201, and read what our patients say. 
Address P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


big money 




















Cuticura Soap 


—tThe Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 








Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c, 
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| NEW IDEA IN VENTILATION.—The Ayr- 
ton anti-gas fan, which, according to Munsey’s 

| Magazine, may revolutionize all our systems of 
| ventilation, is based on the principle that a fan 
should be brought down sharply from the perpen- 
dicular to the horizontal, and thus drive the air 
forward in steady puffs and set up a fresh current 

| from the rear. The inventor, who is an English- 
| woman, has given public demonstrations in London 
with glass models of dugouts and tunnels from 
| which the fan readily expels the smoke. At one 
demonstration, Mrs. Ayrton, with a three-inch fan, 

| sat at one end of a six-foot table while smoke 
poured forth from a funnel at the other end. The 
action of the miniature fan not only dispelled the 
smoke but quickly gained such control over it that 
| it prevented it from coming out of the funnel. The 
| fan works on the hinge-and-spring principle and is 
constructed of light material. It has been used suc- 

| cessfully in factories, theatres, mines and sewers. 


ALIFORNIA RICE.—In eight years the Sac- 

ramento Valley of California has so developed 
| rice growing that, according to the Department 
|of Agriculture, the crop of the past season is 
| estimated to be worth approximately twenty-one 
| million dollars. The value of the 1919 rice crop 
| in California will probably be several millions 
| greater than that of wheat and peaches, both of 
| which are commonly considered to be relatively 
| large crops in that state. 


ORLD’S BIGGEST GEM.—What is consid- 

ered as the largest uncut precious stone in 
the world is a flawless black opal recently discov- 
| ered in this country and now in the office of a 
government official in Washington, District of 
Columbia. The gem, says Popular Mechanics, 
contains approximately twenty-one cubic inches, 
weighs 2,572,332 carats, and is valued by the owners 
at $250,000. The colors are translucent blues and 
greens with a little red. The famous Viennese 
opal, which was without equal until the Ameri- 
| can specimen was found, weighs 1,658,927 carats, 
but has a number of flaws. 





| ATER FOR ROCK BLASTING.—The Ger- 

mans have invented a hydraulic contrivance 
for blowing up rocks and reinforced concrete 
foundations that is based on the principle of the 
| hydraulic press. By means of a pipe line, says 
| the Technical Review, pressure is transmitted to 
| a cylinder eighty-five millimeters in diameter, in 
which are eight pistons that telescope, one within 
| another. The cylinder is inserted in a hole drilled 
| in the rock that is to be broken, and the pistons 
| are driven home, one after another, by the water 
| pressure. The machine has proved useful in mines 
| and quarries where the use of explosives would 
| be dangerous. 








| HE HIGHEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN 
| AMERICA.—The Scientific American says 
| that the suspension bridge over the Snake River 
| near Twin Falls in southern Idaho is the highest 
| in America, if not in the world. The actual meas- 
urement is three hundred and forty-five feet from 
| the floor of the bridge to the stream, and the length 
| of the span is six hundred and eighty-eight feet. 
| Aside from its extreme height, the bridge is of 
| interest because, although materials had to be 
| hauled a great distance, the structure was com- 
pleted in four months. 


NEW ACOUSTIC METHOD OF MAKING 
| MARINE SOUNDINGS.—According to the 
| Bulletin de UInstitut Oceanographique, a new 
| method of making marine soundings employs a 
| small charge of explosive that is set off under the 
| water alongside the vessel. A microphone, also 
| submerged and attached to the vessel, records the 
| sound of the explosion and the echo that is caused 
| by the sound’s being reflected from the bottom of 
| the sea. From the interval of time between the 
| original sound and the echo the depth of water 
{can be computed. Allowance must be made for 
| the motion of the vessel, and also for the variation 
| in the velocity of sound in sea water due to tem- 
| perature. The temperature correction is negligible 
in shallow water, but important for greater depths. 
aes 

Dg wreptcwirap ing DATE TREES.— The honey- 
| bee seems to be a failure in the modern date 
| orchard, for the California date rancher has to 
| pollinate every fruit cluster by hand. But, accord- 
ing to the Farmer’s Bulletin, the work is simple. 
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Start right with a Parker Pen 


"THOSE exams will go a lot 
easier if written with a smooth 
running and always clean Parker 
Lucky Curve. Never a blot or 
dry scratch when you use a 
Parker—the “lucky curve” ink 
feed regulates the flow just right 
—the safety-sealed barrel makes 
impossible the staining of fingers 
as no ink can escape. 


Makes a wonderful 
graduation present. 


Especially fine for girls is the 
model fitted with ring in the cap 
for chain attachment—yet it’s 
small enough to fit the handbag. 


Note also the new Parker Patent 
Clip; it’s held in place like a 
washer—sold separately at 25c. 


Made in many sizes and styles. 


Sold by 20,000 dealers. 






The Parker Pen Company 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Chicago San Franci Spol | 


AGT le 
(SAFETY-SEALED ) 
ountain Pens 


New York 
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THE BOY WHO PEGGED SHOES” 
1S SHOWN ABOVE DEPOSITING THE Y 
WHOLE OF HIS FIRST MONTH'S 
EARNINGS IN THE VILLAGE 


| ‘Saal 

E = E j 
; \A ios 4 
YW. L. DOUGLAS ACQUIRED THE 
HABIT OF SAVING EARLY IN LIFE. 
TODAY,HE IS PRESIDENT OF THE 


PEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK, 
BROCKTON,MASS. 


























W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 








| 
| 
A HEAVY CROP OF FRUIT ON A TWELVE- 
YEAR-OLD DATE PALM 
In the first place the date grower must know the | 
difference between pollen and fruit blossoms. The | 
pollen blossom is cut as soon as it opens and kept 
until the fruit flowers appear. When that time 
| comes the rancher ties a sprig of pollen blossoms 
at the top of the fruit flower with the open blooms 
| down. One pollination to each fruit cluster is all 
| that is necessary unless there is rain. Pollen palms 
| are raised at the rate of two for every fifty bearing 
trees. 


the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 









Stones the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection — high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our 
_— to sell W. L. Douglas shoes 
Pp 













our own stores with only one 
rofit. This has saved the wearers 
millions of dollars. . 


ou, take no other make. Or 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If Ee local dealer cannot supply 
er direct from the factory. Sen 


or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. > dent, 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plain! .L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
stamped on the sole. If it has been chan 57 Spark Street. 

or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. ’ 88. 


PRLS thal SATE A BITS 


“he quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
—- men, all working with an honest 
termination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycan buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They |; 
cost no more in San Francisco than they |: 2 
do in New York. a. 
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MY KINGDOM FOR A COOK 


T might seem reasonable to believe that in the 
I wilderness the troubles and trials caused by 
cooks or the want of cooks could be comfortably 
left behind, but according to Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart such is not the case. So essential a place 
in the retinue of a large camping party does a cook 
oceupy that trouble with that important personage 
is a dire calamity. In Tenting To-night Mrs. Rine- 
hart gives her views on the subject and describes 
the nerve-racking experience of trying to keep 
hold of an unstable cook. 

By the end of the second day, she says, we were 
well away from even that remote part of civiliza- 
tion from which we had started, and a terrible 
fact was dawning on us. The cook did not like 
us! 

Now the centre of a camping trip is the cook. He 
has the hardest job that I know of. He cooks with 
inadequate equipment on a tiny stove in the open, 
where the air blows smoke into his face and cin- 
ders into his food. Worse than that, he must cook 
not only for the party but for a hungry crowd of 
guides and packers that sits in a circle and watches 
him, and urges him, and gets under his feet. He is 
the first up in the morning and the last in bed. He 
has to dry his dishes on anything that comes handy, 
and then pack all his “grub’’ on an unreliable horse 
and start off for the next eating ground. 

So, knowing all this, and also that we were about 
a thousand miles from the nearest employment 
office and several days’ hard riding from a settle- 
ment, we went to Bill with tribute. We praised his 
specialties. We gave him a college lad, turned 
guide for the summer, to assist him. We gathered 
up our own dishes. But gloom hung over him like 
a cloud. 

A few days later the climax came. One after- 
noon we found a ranger’s cabin and rode into its 
inclosure for luncheon. Breakfast had been early, 
and we were very hungry. We had gone long miles 
through the thick and silent forest, and now we 
wanted food. We sat in a circle on the ground and 
talked about food. 

At last the chuck wagon drove in. We stood 
up and gave a hungry cheer, and then — Bill was 
gone! Some miles back he had halted the wagon, 
got out, taken his bed on his back, and started 
toward civilization on foot. We stared blankly at 
the teamster. 

“Well,” we said, ‘“‘what did he say?” 

“All he said to me was ‘So long!’” said the 
teamster. 

And that was all there was to it. There we were 
in the wilderness, far, far from a cook. 

In savage silence we lunched out of tins. When 
we spoke it was to impose horrible punishments 
on the defaulting cook. In silence we finished our 
luncheon; in silence, mounted our horses. In black 





and hopeless silence we rode on north, moving 


| every moment farther and farther from cooks and 


hotels and tables d’héte. 

At last, in a cleared spot, we saw a man sitting 
quite idly beside the trail. We rode up to him and 
said: | 


“Do you know of any place where we can finda | 


cook ?” | 

And this man, who had dropped from heaven, 
replied: 

“Tam a cook.” 

So we put him on our extra saddle horse and 
took him with us. He cooked for us with might 
and main, dawn and night, until the trip was over. 


o 9 


THE BEGINNING OF STEAM POWER 


RECENT centenary that passed virtually 
A without notice, at least in this country, says | 
a writer in Munsey’s Magazine, was that of 
the death of James Watt; the Scottish inventor to 
whom the modern world owes so much of its won- 
derful material progress. James Watt set out from 
Glasgow for London at the age of nineteen to seek 
his fortune; and it is recorded that he traveled on 
horseback and took twelve days for a journey that 
now, as a result of his invention, can be accom- 
plished in less than eight hours. 

Of course he was not the first man to experiment 
with steam power— Hero of-Alexandria did so 
about two thousand years ago—but he was the 
first to build a real steam engine. The best previ- 
ous effort was the so-called atmospheric engine of 
Thomas Newcomen that was used in the middle 
of the eighteenth century to pump water out of 
coal mines. In 1764 Watt was called on to repair 
one of those primitive machines, and the improve- 
ments that he invented took shape a year later in 
the earliest Watt engine. 

Richard Trevithick, a Cornish mining engineer, 
first used Watt’s ideas to propel cars. In 1804 Trev- 
ithick had a steam locomotive, probably the first 
railway engine in the world, that ran on a colliery 
tramway at Pen-y-Darran, in Wales. The engine, 
however, was found not to be economically worth 
while, and the beginning of practical railroading 
had to wait nearly two decades for George Ste- 
phenson. 

The steamboat developed more rapidly. In 1805 
Watt and his partner, Matthew Boulton, supplied 
Robert Fulton with an engine for the Clermont. 





already plying on the Forth and Clyde Canal at a 


The Charlotte Dundas, a small pleasure boat, was | ¥ 


MJ 
speed of seven miles an hour, but the Clermont | 


was the first passenger steamship, and her trip of 


one hundred and fifty miles between New York | &% 
wv. 


and Albany proved that she was reliable and use- | 
ful for commerce. | 

We have traveled a long way in engines since 
Watt’s day, but it is interesting to remember that 
he wrote of his early triumphs: “The velocity, vio- 
lence, magnitude and horrible noise of my engine 
give universal satisfaction to all beholders.” 
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THE QUALITY OF B-V:D- 
UNDERWEAR IS A 
TRADITION WITH ITS 
MAKERS AND A PROVERB 
WITH ITS WEARERS 


NO UNDERWEAR IS BVD-WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN .LABEL. 
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MADE FOR THE | 
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A THAW BRINGS OUT THE COONS 


HEY come out of their den- 

trees—travel a little during the 
night—and then lie out on limbs in 
the grateful afternoon sun. 


Take a walk in the woods with 
your little Savage Junior rifle. 
Watch the snow around the trees 
for the hand-shaped tracks. Run 
your eye along the highest limbs. 
Search for the black-marked mask 
—the gray body—the ringed tail. 


A hollow-pointed .22 long rifle 
bullet from your carefully rifled, 
carefully targeted, deadly accurate 
little Savage Junior will bring a 


SAVAGE ARMS 


coon from the tallest tree as surely 
as Davy Crockett’s old flint-lock 
ever did. You will get a lot more 
for his skin than the hero of the 
Alamo used to. And he’ll taste 
just as well to you as he did in the 
old Indian fighting days. 


Your little .22 Savage Junior 
bolt-action single-shot rifle is just 
as accurate as the old muzzle loader 
ever was. And so much quicker 
and simple and dependable. If you 
haven’t yours yet, your dealer has 
it for you. Only $9.75. Ask him 
to show it to you. For description, 
write us. 


CORPORATION 








eaten 


Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City 


.22 calibre Savage Junior 18-inch round 
barrel single shot. model. Shoots .22 short, 


tong, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modeled after best military rifles. Genuine 
walnut stock with steel butt-plate. Bead 
front and adjustable rear sights. An arm 
which wins the respect of experts. 
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Evans 
Self Filler Pen 


$1.50 White Top $1.50 


Safety Clip in Cap, 25c Extra 


Durable 14x gold pen point, 

iridium tipped—fine— medi- 

um — coarse — will fit every 

hand. Simple practical self 
filler. 


Fully guaranteed against 

any defect of material or 

workmanship, including the 
14K gold pen point. 


At dealers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of $1.50 


The Evans Self Filler Pen Co. 
ticki brant 


Dept. Y, Waterloo, Iowa 




















| For ee Hikers 


When it comes to endurance there 
| is just as much difference between 
i shoes as there is between fellows. 

You'll notice it especially in a pair 
of “Cowards.” They are made with 
careful thought of the long hikes and 
active sports that they are to take 
part in. 

Fitted in a pair of Coward Shoes 
you are comfortable 
and sure-shod over 
many a mile and 
against any weather. 
That’s worth a 

good deal. 














Address Dept. J, 
‘or descrip- 
tion and 
price. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Street,N.Y. | 
(Near Warren Street) i 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$350—$450 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


FREE CATALOG SiX§ NAME.On SSN S95 08 


LVS AND NUMBER iN CLASS. 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
yi) ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
jy Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 60¢ ea., $5.00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
106 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 326 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
FREE Send at once for free prospectus. §# BS2 e) : 


Get posted now for the coming J 
Spring, Summer, Fall. I pay good prices for 
hundreds of kinds of butterflies, insects, for 
collections. Simple work with my pictures; 
price list, instructions SINCLAIR, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


Ask s 
Seopabaante for STOVINK oo 
Mfrs., Joh *s Lab y, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


| 

| OLLECTORS should hesitate to pay high prices 
| for new issues of stamps from middle Europe. 
| Ithas been found that a series of Czecho-Slovakian 
stamps that a German dealer sold recently to an 
American collector for $150 was not a legitimate 
issue at all. Other European dealers have offered 
large stocks of that same series to Americans for 
thirty-three cents a set at wholesale. The market 
value of armistice and reconstruction stamps is 
not yet fixed, and collectors are likely to be misled 
or deliberately swindled. 

Cydonia.* Last November The Companion de- 
scribed some stamps that were supposed to have 
been issued by the Greek government during its 
occupation of this former Turkish territory in Asia 
Minor, and for months the majority of dealers in 
Europe believed that the stamps were legitimate. 
But information from several sources now indi- 
cates that they were issued by a private speculator. 

Smyrna. Speculators overprinted E. T. Smyrne 
on various Greek stamps, which were supposed 
to have been on sale at post offices for one day 
| only. They brought high prices until the Greek 

High Commissioner at Smyrna issued a statement 
| that they were fraudulent, and that no Greek 
stamps had been issued for use in that district. 

Rodosto. A Paris stamp journal published what 
purported to be official documents in which Greek 
| officials, including an Adm. Pappachristodoulou, 

authorized an issue of Turkish stamps surcharged 
with new values and Greek inscriptions for use in 

Rodosto. The stamps were accepted as genuine 
| until it was discovered that there was no Greek 
| Adm. Pappachristodoulou. Investigators learned 
| that the stamps were unauthorized, and that the 

various accounts of them were fictitious. 
Poland. During the German occupation of Po- 
| land local issues of stampS appeared in various 
| Polish cities, and in the early months of the re- 





| public the German occupation stamps were surs Uy 


charged with the words Poczta Polska and an 
| eagle or bars, and often with the name of the city. 
| It appears at present that the government did not 

authorize the surcharges, but that the municipal 

authorities issued them for local use. In 1916 a 
| series of stamps was issued for the Polish Legion, 
and in 1917-18 the Polish Expeditionary Force is 
said to have used surcharged Russian stamps; but 
the authenticity of those issues also is questioned. 
In spite of many warnings Polish stamps that 
later have proved to be unofficial have been sold 
for high prices. 

Newfoundland. The issue of Newfoundland 
stamps that bear the overprint ‘‘1Ist Atlantic—Air 
Post — Martinsyde — Raynham — Morgan,” which 
were supposed to have been circulated in limited 
numbers when Raynham and Morgan made their 
unsuccessful attempt to fly across the Atlantic, 
| was the work of a journalist who was sent to New- 
| foundland by a London newspaper. He issued the 
| stamps himself and persuaded a post-office clerk 
| to run the covers through the electric canceling 
| machine, which gave them every appearance of 
being genuine. The earlier issues of transatlantic 
aéroplane stamps, which appeared in Newfound- 
land in connection with the flights of Hawker and 
Alcock, are listed as genuine in the latest edition 
of Scott’s Stamp Catalogue. 





URING the first ten weeks of 1920 more than 
four hundred and fifty new varieties of stamps 
that had been issued in various parts of the world 
during 1919 have come to light, and it will be months 
before we shall know definitely how many new 
stamps appeared during the year. Among the 
stamps that have lately come to public notice are 
the following: 

French Occupation of Albania. Five varieties 
of Albanian stamps were surcharged Independ- 
ance Albanaise. 

Azerbaijan Republic. During Russian occupa- 
tion of the territory that has sincé become the 
Azerbaijan Republic thirteen varieties of stamps 
of Russian Europe were overprinted Occupation 
Azirbayedjan. Although the stamps were issued in 
1917, they have only now attracted attention. 

Czecho-Slovakia. More than one hundred varie- 
ties have appeared, including a series issued to 
commemorate the anniversary of the political in- 
dependence of the country. Some are Austrian 
and Hungarian issues with various surcharges; 
two are aérial post stamps; and one is a stamp 
of high value that bears a portrait of President 
Masaryk. 

Hungary. Forty-five varieties have appeared, 
including a series issued during the Czecho- 
Slovakian occupation, a series issued during the 
Roumanian occupation, and a series of five with 
an overprinted inscription issued to commemorate 
the departure of the Roumanians. 

Letvia. New designs have been printed on the 
backs of unfinished Russian bank notes; and 
eleven varieties of German stamps were issued 
with surcharges to indicate that they were to be 
used in Letvia during the German occupation. 

Syria. Ten French stamps and ten stamps of 
the French offices in Turkey were overprinted 
with new inscriptions. 

Occupation of Western Ukrainia by Roumanian 
Forces. Thirty-one varieties of Austrian stamps 
were surcharged with an inscription and new 
values. ss 
6 numbers of new stamps that have appeared 

in central Europe are keeping the chroniclers 
busy. Some of the stamps are closely connected 
with current history, as for example a series that 
has appeared in the free city of Danzig. Some of 
the German stamps—the familiar ones with the 
militaristic figure of a woman as the design—have 
circulated there, after having been overprinted 
Freistaat Dantzig. They are provisionals only, it 
is understood, and will be displaced by stamps of 
permanent character and distinctive design. 

In the class of current history labels must be 
placed also a set of the same German postal prod- 
ucts that have now had the surcharge Saare, with 
a heavy black line beneath it, stamped upon them. 
They are stamps that were issued by the French 
forces that occupied the Saare Valley region of 
Germany. The 3, 5, 74%, 10, 15, 20, 40 and 75-pfennig 
denominations have been thus overprinted. And 
it is reported that stamps in connection with the 
plebiscite are being issued in eastern Silesia under 
the supervision of Polish postal officials, the labels 
being those of Poland with appropriate surcharges. 
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Bicycle Tires 


Let's Go Boys, 
On Firestones 


You rough-riders on bikes; 
you boys who put the wheel 
through its paces every day; 
you need strong, rugged 
Firestone Tires, with non- 
skid treads, just like big 
auto tires. 


Firestones are red, black 
and gray in a range of price 
and weight to suit any boy. 

See the Firestone dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio be 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Children Should Never {| 
Drink Tea or Coffee. 


They are harmful to growth and 
development and have a particu- 
larly bad effect on the nervous 
system of the child. 


For your table drink,use 


INSTANT POSTUM 


and avoid tea and coffees harm. 
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A High School Course 
in TWo Year's Wine teks noe 


ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading members of the faculties of uni- 
versities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever, Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. HC-1004, Chicago, U. S. A. 











jearn Auto Tractor 
BY RANE PRACTICAL METHOD Inthe oldest and 
emg bg ye eg oe 
EARN $150 to $400 A MONTH 
weeks. Thousands sof waiting opporta- 
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BUFELEHEADS ON 
THE HU NI Harriett: Wilbur 


friend’s house to eat wild duck. The 
man of the house is an enthusiastic 
sportsman, within reason, and he is a still 
more enthusiastic nature lover. His business, 
that of a surveyor, has given him unlimited 
opportunity to study animals in their native 
haunts, and he has many original observations 
and discoveries not generally found in books. 
So I always enjoy a visit to this house, and 
usually come away the wiser by some bit of 
nature gossip. 
‘*TDid you ever see a butterball?’’ he asked, 
during the course of the dinner. 
‘‘Why, yes, often, at hotels and restaurants, ’’ 
I replied, wondering what he could suddenly 


Or evening last fall I was invited to a 


ORAWN BY WALT HARRIS 











IT WAS A CURIOUS 
SIGHT TO SEE THE 

LITTLE FELLOW 
r MOVING SWIFTLY ALONG 
, —~ UNDER THE WATER 
find interesting in those crossbarred little glob- 
ules, unless he wished me to pass the butter, 
which I promptly did. 

‘*T mean a dipper—a butterbox,’’ he ex- 
plained and laughed to see me more mystified 
than ever. : 

‘*A bufflehead—or spirit duck,’’ he ended, 
with a chuckle. ‘‘Evidently you have never 
heard of the bird—er at least, of all its 
names ?’’ 

‘*T have heard of buffleheads,’’ I made haste 
to answer, ‘‘ that is, in books. Why, is this 
one ?”” 

‘*Hardly. The bufflehead is a fish eater, and 
that spoils him for the table. But I just hap- 
pened to remember some queer antics I have 
seen these birds cut. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, at once all attention. 

He put down his knife and fork and leaned 
back to tell his story in comfort. His wife and 
I nibbled juicy bones and listened. 

‘*The first time I ever saw the bird, to know 
it, was some ten or a dozen years ago. I was 
surveying some government land in western 
Minnesota and had my tent pitched on the 
bank of a little stream just where it widens 
out into a sort of slender lake about a dozen 
rods across at the widest part. It was a beau- 
tiful little pond, clear and clean and without 
a weed in it, and only about twenty feet deep 
at the most. The clear water and the clean 
sandy bottom made it very easy, when the sun 
shone just right, to see what went on under 
the water almost as well as what was happen- 
ing on the surface. I often spent an idle hour 
sitting on the bank and watching the minnows 
dart about in the sunshine, as happy as birds 
awing on a bright June morning, or watching 
a Glam slowly boring its path along the sand. 

‘*One Sunday morning, as I sat on the bank, 
my attention was attracted to a flock of ducks, 
a half dozen of them, that flew in and alighted 
close to the opposite shore. My glasses and 
my bird key, both of which I always carry in 
® convenient pocket when out in the open, 
assured me they were buffleheads. It is a beau- 
tiful little duck, in striking black and white 
and with a round fluffy little feather-ball head 
glittering in the sunshine and ornamented 
with a bar of white across the back—like a 


thinestone comb in the back hair. All these | 


were males. No doubt their dun-colored, dumpy 
little wives were cooped up in hollow trees 
near by, nesting, as this was late in May. 
Hiven in that calm water, the jaunty, care-free 
Candies bobbed on the water like uneasy corks, 
and they certainly looked too light-headed and 
beautiful to be bothered with home cares. Even 
the slight disturbance they made in the water 
When they flew down made them float up and 
Gown like thistledown in a gentle breeze. 
“They rested and chattered softly for a few 
tulnutes while I studied them through my 








glasses, a leafy branch drawn over in front of 
me so as not to alarm them. All at once, and 
as easily as though their feathery topknots had 
been filled with lead, they all dived but one. 
He seemed to be on guard, for he floated 
about in a small circle, very wide -awake. 
For, when a mischievous blue jay in a tree 
near me set up his disturbing scream, Buffle- 
head gave a few short alarm quacks and the 
birds quickly came to the top. I noticed that 
some came up quite a distance from the watch- 
man, though they had all dived in his imme- 
diate vicinity. They swam up to him and talked 
the danger over for a time, but as nothing 
seemed to threaten, except a harmless but gos- 
sipy blue jay, they became less apprehensive 
and finally dived again. They left a watch- 
man on guard, as before, though whether 
it was the same one I could not tell. 

‘*All was quiet for some minutes, except 
for the blue jay, who soon gave up in de- 
spair and left for another part of the wood. 
I amused myself by watching the important 
little watchman fairly strutting his beat, or 
by spotting the round little heads where 
they came up for air. Eventually, however, 
the watchman must have grown hungry, 
for without any provocation whatever that 
I could hear or see he uttered the same 
alarm cry as before. Up came his fellow 
‘spirits’ and hurried toward him. After 
quacking it over a bit, all but one disap- 
peared again, and I was pleased to notice 
that the bird that had been on guard 
went down with the rest, while another 
one, a few feet away, took up the duty of 
patrolling the pond. Pretty clever, eh, if 
that watchman really took that means of 
getting time off for his own lunch? 

‘*T wondered what the birds found to 
feed upon, but didn’t wonder for long. For 
all at once, down in the clear, sunlit water, 
I saw one of the little black-and-white 
butterballs coming at good speed, almost 
toward me. He passed along within about 
fifteen feet of me, and at least three feet 
under water, chasing minnows. What sur- 
prised me was to see that his pretty pied 

wings were moving rapidly, just as if he 
were chasing gnats and flies in the air. It 


was a curious sight to see the little fellow |: 


moving swiftly along under the water, his 
wings fanning back and forth and leaving 
trails of bubbles behind him on either side. 
Evidently he was as much at home below the 
water as on it or high above it. He dodged 
swiftly here and there, after minnows hurry- 
ing for their lives. Soon he winged his way 
upward and appeared on the surface, where 
he took air with just his head above water. 
Perhaps he swallowed his catch, too, at that 
time, though he may have done that while 
still in the water. After a bit, he dived and 
continued the chase, working off into the 
deeper water, where I lost sight of him. 

‘*After witnessing that performance, I no 
longer wondered how the birds could go so far 
under water in so short a time. During the 
morning, I enjoyed the sight of those birds 
flying beneath the water, or swimming with 
their wings, whichever one might call it. For 
often different birds, pursuing their prey, 
came dashing past near enough for me to see 
them plainly, and once for an instant I had 
two in sight at the same time. 

‘*A woodsman to whom I once told this 
story said that he was convinced the buffle- 
head, as doubtless many other expert divers 
and underwater swimmers do, uses his wings 
to accelerate his speed when below the surface. 
He himself has seen loons flying under the 
water, just as my buffleheads did it. 

**¢*The next spring I found a small flock of 
buffieheads on a pond early in April, before 
the ice was gone. They were floating in a small 
opening when I first spied them, but soon 
dived, leaving a watchman, as is their custom. 
Presently the odd little birds began to thrust 
up their heads by ones and twos in the various 
airholes about; they had flown or swum along 
under the ice, feeding as they went, and then 
came up at the first handy opening for breath. 
Their lungs filled with pure air, down they 
would go to feed some more. I tried to get out 
on the ice, without alarming them, hoping to 
find a spot of clear ice where I could watch the 
buffleheads moving about beneath my feet. 
But the watchman soon spied me, gave the 
alarm, and when the birds came up round 
him a few hurried quacks explained the situ- 
ation, and they were off on the wing. I’ve since 
seen many flocks of the birds and have found 
a mother bufflehead cramped up in a dark 
hollow tree, brooding a dozen creamy buff 
eggs. I’ve seen her mothering her brood in 
the water, with no help from the father, who 
seems to shirk all domestic cares in the most 
selfish manner, even though in the spring he is 
most gallant with his bows and smiles. I’ve al- 
ways found the bufflehead an interesting bird ; 
his spirit is pleasing, though his flesh is not.’’ 








OVEN BAKED 
BEANS > 


Dip you ever see a boy eat Heinz Oven 
Baked Beans? No better endorsement 
was ever made than his grin of appreci- 
ation as he passes his plate for more. 


You can’t fool a boy. He knows what 
is good. He recognizes that daked taste 
which makes Heinz Baked Beans so 
delicious. 


His instincts are right. The food 
value is there, as well as the flavor. 
Baking does it. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans ( without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 
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For Cuts 
and Scrapes 


A neglected cut may 
lead to infection. 


Safety first calls for the 
prompt use of New-Skin. 


Besides being an anti- 
septic New-Skin forms 
a covering. 


It protects the wound 
while nature repairs the 
damage. 


‘Never Neglect a Break in the Skin”’ 


NEWSKIN COMPANY NEW YORK 








Absorbine. 


| 


or a mouth wash, put a few drops of 
Absorbine Jr. in a little water. It is an 
herbal antiseptic and germicide re- {( 
markably effective for— 


Checking sore throat in its incipient 
stage. 


Reducing the swelling and taking out 
the soreness. 


Cleansing the mouth and arresting 
infection. 


Absorbine! 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRADE HARA 866u6 Pal OF8 
has a pleasant, pungent taste and smell that 
makes it pleasant to use, either as a liniment 
or a gargle. 
As a mouth wash it is extensively used and 
highly recommended by dentists. It leaves the 
mouth cool and clean. 





$1.25 a bottle at your druggist or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


359 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. ( 


Big Band Catalog 
sent free 


Whatever you need—trom a drumstick to the 
highest priced cornets in the world. 
Used by the Army and Navy. Send 
for big catalog; liberally illustrated, | 
fully descriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. Free 
trial. Easy payments. Sold by 
leading music stores everywhere 


LYON & HEALY | 
59-73 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago | 


“BETTER THAN THE MOVIES,” 


some kids say. Let EL FASINATOR entertain you. 

For kids from 8 to 80 years. FUN BY THE HOUR. | 
Six kinds, all different, 10¢ for 1, 15¢ for 2, 20¢ for 4, or | 
6 for 25c. Send coin, thrift stamps or money orders to | 
MAZECRAFT, 820 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago, Hl. | 









































WANTED — TICKS 


| ANY American manufacturers lose trade 
| M in foreign countries because they do 
not cater to the peculiarities of their 
prospective customers, says Mr. George W. Mac- 
graham, whose place of business is Hongkong, 
China, where he handles the goods of many home 
manufacturers. One canned-goods company in the 
United States lost many dollars because they did 
not understand the Chinese abhorrence of changes. 
It is almost the hardest thing in the world to get 
the average Chinese to buy something new, though 
when he onee uses an article and finds it good it 
is just as difficult to.get him to change to some- 
thing else. In Hongkong a certain canned product 
became very popular. The natives recognized it 
by the design of the wrapper on each can, and 
many who could not pronounce the American 
name of the article would point to the cans on the 


shelves of a store. Then one day a large shipment | 
of the goods arrived with a slightly altered label. | 


In the interests of art, the manufacturer had re- 


moved a large star from above the mermaid’s head | 


in the picture. 
| It caused no end of trouble. Without the star, 
the Chinese, both customers and shopkeepers, 
would have nothing to do with the goods. If it had 
been the kind they liked, they argued, there would 
| have been a star on the label. 
| ‘No star, no buy,” was the flat dictum of a rich 
old dealer. 
| There was nothing for it but to cable to the 
| United States for thousands of old labels. When 
| these were placed on the cans the dealers bought 
| them eagerly. 
| On one occasion, Mr. Macgraham continues, I 
| went to considerable expense to find out why the 
| sales of acertain alarm clock were falling off. The 
Chinese for a long time would not buy alarm 
clocks, and several packing cases of them stood 
| idle in our warehouse. Then, unexpectedly, there 
| came a demand for the clocks from a small city 
| eighty miles inland. For a month or two we watched 
| the growth of the sales with interest. Then, for no 
| apparent reason; the demand stopped. Dealers 
| back in the country refused to have anything more 
| to do with our alarm clocks, Several urgent letters 
elicited the reply that they had found a better 
alarm clock. 
I immediately set forth into the interior, where 





| I learned that one of my competitors, who handled 


German goods, had taken my trade from me. But 
the greatest surprise awaited me. On examining 
one of the clocks of the German firm I found that 
it was a cheap contraption, which cost a third less 
to manufacture than the one made in the United 
States. But not only was my rival not underselling 
my goods; he was getting almost twice as much 
for the cheap clocks as I had got for a really serv- 
iceable and reliable clock. 

The storekeepers are usually close-mouthed, and 
they merely said there was no sale any more for 
the American clocks; the German clocks had 
pushed them off the market. For the life of me I 
could not understand it. Not only was ours the 


| better clock from every standpoint; mortal ears 
| never listened to a louder, more disagreeable tick- 


ing than that of the German clock. 

Entirely by accident I learned that the ticking 
had caused the German clock to sell. The Chinese 
were not buying clocks to use as timepieces. A 
Chinese had heard a sample clock ticking in a 
store; he liked the noise and bought the clock. 
Then along came the German clock, which ticked 
much more loudly. To confirm my discovery, I 
went into a score of homes and found many clocks 
were turned face to the wall and that no two were 
alike in time. As the result of a letter that I sent 
posthaste to the United States, there arrived soon 
a dozen large cases of nickel clocks that had 
been made to tick loudly; besides that, a little bell 
rang somewhere inside the clock every half hour. 
My competitors sold never another clock in that 
neighborhood. 

9 9 


VILLA AND THE AEROPLANES 
‘¥ ERICANS who know of the corps of avia- 


tors maintained by the Carranza govern- | 


ment have wondered why the Federals have 


| not used this branch of the army effectively against 
Villa. But the difficult topography of northern 


Mexico is not the only reason why aéroplanes 
have not been used against the wily rebel leader. 
The one big Federal aéroplane expedition against 
Villa proved a terrible lesson to the Carranza 
forces, according to Mr. Hernando Riafio, who 
was for fourteen months an Associated Press cor- 
respondent with Villa and Angeles. 

Soon after November 11, 1918, the Carranza gov- 
ernment shipped eight Italian bombing planes to 
a Mexican port, where Italian mechanicians as- 
sembled them, flew them to Chihuahua, and deliv- 
ered them to the Carranza aviators. 

The next summer, when Villa had retreated from 
Juarez with between eleven hundred and twelve 
hundred men to the vicinity of Santa Rosalia 
Valley, a Villa stronghold southeast of Chihauhau, 
Gen. Dieguez, who commanded a garrison of nearly 
five thousand Federals at Chihuahua, decided to 
make a bold aérial raid on Villa’s encampment. 
The new Italian bombing planes, it was planned, 
should coéperate with a detachment of twelve 
hundred Federal cavalry ; the mounted men should 
make a flank movement to divert Villa’s attention, 
and the bombing planes should swoop down at the 
proper moment and cut the Villistas to pieces. 

On the morning of the attack, Villa’s men were 
encamped on a gently rolling plain close to a small 
but dense forest area. Gen. Dieguez sent out his 
cavalry while the bombing planes made ready to 
swoop down. All went splendidly until the cavalry 
came to Villa’s camp ground and found the camp 
vacated. The crafty rebel leader had moved his 
entire force into the near-by forest early in the 
day to escape possible observation by aéroplanes. 

The Federal commander barely realized that 
his plans were frustrated when the eight bomb- 
ing planes swooped down on the Federal cavalry, 
mistaking them for Villistas, and literally cut the 
force to pieces. When the bombing planes com- 
pleted their work and soared away to Chihuahua 
to report their supposed success, Villa’s men 
emerged from their forest cover and captured more 
than a thousand rifles and much ammunition. 

The warring elements in northern Mexico wear 
no standard uniform, and the Federals often are 
the more ragged and nondescript soldiers. In 
Villa’s army his bodyguard of sixty men are uni- 
formed, while his rifiémen affect plain corduroy 
trousers and flannel or cotton shirts. It is impos- 
sible for an aviator in flight to distinguish aecu- 
rately between the Federal and the Villa forces. 
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Satisfaction for the 
sweet tooth. 


Aid to appetite and 
digestion — benefit 
and enjoyment in 


STING 


LASTING form. 


And only 5 cents 
a package. 








Sealed 
Tight 


Kept 
Right 
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BEST STORY 


Mary Marie 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


SAGER | “Father calls me Mary. 
fp ~~" Mother calls me Marie. 
i M IN | ) 4 \ Everybody else calls me 
NL VALLIN \ Mary Marie. The rest of 
NI ] " my name is Anderson. I’m 





MRS.PORTER’S 
——y 





thirteen years old, and I’m 
a crosscurrent and a con- 
tradiction.” 


But Mary Marie, the heroine of 
Mrs. Porter’s new novel, is more 
than ‘a crosscurrent and a con- 
tradiction”; she is the most in- 
tensely alive and adorable girl 
that has brightened American 
literature for many years. 





When the story opens her father 
and mother have just separated, 
and Mary Marie is to spend six 
months alternately with each 
parent. 


The story then develops as the austere father is softened and comes to pre- 
fer the name of Marie and the mother’s character is transformed to the point 
of calling her daughter Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 

* scription (not your own)for The Youth’s 
Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you a copy of 
Mary Marie, sending the Book to you postpaid. This Book can- 
not be purchased anywhere for less than $1.90 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office; Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order axpress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

_ paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








APOPLEXY 


Y the term apoplexy, or apoplectic stroke, 
is usually meant the condition that re- 
sults from an effusion of blood into the 
substance of the brain. Apoplexy oc- 
curs usually with great suddenness. In 
the severer forms the patient instantly 

loses consciousness as if he had been clubbed. He 
lies absolutely insensible, with lips and cheeks 
flapping with each expiration; his breathing is 
noisy and snoring; his eyeballs are insensitive to 
the touch, and the pupils are usually dilated, some- 
times unequally so, and do not contract in a strong 
light. The paralysis affects one side of the face 
and the arm and leg of the opposite side. 

The facial paralysis may not be so noticeable 
while the patient is unconscious, but is very evi- 
dent later if he recovers consciousness and tries 
to speak or smile or whistle. The paralysis of the 
arm or leg is made evident by lifting the limb and 
letting go of it, when it will drop back like an inert 
mass, although the opposite member falls more 
slowly and is under more or less control even 
while the patient is still unconscious. Partial re- 
covery may follow in the course of time, but some 
paralysis always remains; and if the paralysis 
affects the right arm and leg, the effusion into the 
brain is then on the left side, where the speech 
centre is located, and there will always be more 
or less trouble with the speech. 

Often, however, a stroke is less serious. When 
the hemorrhage is into some non-vital part of the 
brain there is little to be noticed beyond some 
trouble of speech and a slight mental confusion. 
Paralysis is hardly or not at all noticeable. But 
such a slight attack is liable to be followed by a 
more severe one, which causes paralysis to such 
an extent that the patient, even in case of even- 
tual recovery, is confined for a long time to the 
bed or wheel chair; and although the paralysis in 
these mild cases may virtually disappear in the 
course of a few weeks or months, the patient will 
even then usually be conscious of weakness in the 
affected limb and will walk with a limp and be 
liable to drop things when he takes hold of them 
with the weaker hand. 

One who has had a stroke, however slight, must 
lead a very quiet life, give up all severe mental 
and physical labor and, above all things, avoid 
mental .excitement, especially anger. His diet 
should be restricted and all highly seasoned foods 
and meat should be avoided. There is a popular 
belief that the third stroke will be fatal, but this 
is true only in so far as every succeeding stroke is 
liable to be more severe than those that have gone 


before. 
9 
DREAMS vs. ADVERTISING 


T was wonderful to have Alec all to her- 
self for a moment. Polly had so much 
that she wanted to ask him about. No 
one, she was sure, had begun to miss 
him in these two college years as she 
had. She did not say that in words 

because she knew that Alec hated anything that 

sounded sentimental. But it was in her eyes and 
her flushed cheeks and her eager voice, and Alec 
understood. 

Alec stretched out on the old couch that had 
held so many confidences. The old couch, more 
than anything else, made the strange new home 
bearable. 

“Well, Pollykins,’’ he asked, “how goes the 
dream?” 

A flash of tears shone in Polly’s eyes, but she 
winked them away at once. 

“It just doesn’t go,” she replied with a quick 
catch of her breath. ‘‘I don’t get anywhere.”’ 

“You know the old story of the reason that peo- 
ple eat hens’ eggs and don’t eat ducks’ eggs, don’t 
you? Ducks’ eggs are quite as good and nutmtious 
as hens’, yet you rarely see them in market. The 
reason is that when a hen lays an egg she adver- 
tises it to all the world, while a duck says nothing 
about it.” 

“Alec!” 

“Tsn’t it so?” 

“Nonsense! You know what I mean. I can’t ad- 
vertise, ‘A charming young lady, recently arrived 
in town, would like to make her home a centre for 
lonely young people’!”’ 

“There is a better kind of advertising than 
through print—the advertising that people give 
when they like a thing. Haven’t you found a soul, 
Pollykins, in all these months who would like an 
open fire and some of your gingerbread ?”’ 

“Oh, I expect the boys in that Scout club of 
Dick’s. But I don’t want little boys—I want young 
people.” 

“Some of them must have sisters. And how about 
old ladies? I never knew you to fail to pick up a 
trail of them wherever you went.” 
ue course. But they aren’t young people, 

ec.” 

“Begin with ’em. You may find them younger 
than you think.” 

“Oh, I know that, but —’”’ 
_ “Listen, Pollykins. I know the dream; I believe 
it will come true. But not if you sit and wait for it 
tocome just as you expect it to. Dreams are queer 
things; they like to play tricks and come in all 
Sorts of disguises. While Polly Evans is waiting 
to be a lovely hostess to just the kind of people 





























her who would like her open fire and never get a | 
chance at any. Dollars to doughnuts, Pollykins, 
some one you never would think of holds the key 
to the door where the dream will enter.” 

There was a merry scramble outside. The chil- 
dren were back and mother was just coming down- 
stairs. Polly could no longer be alone with Alec, 
but over Dick’s curly head her eyes promised 


things. 
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THE ESTHONIAN ARMY 


FTER the great Russian debacle, a few thou- 

A sand soldiers were holding their ground in 
the Pskov region. They offered their support 
to the new-born Esthonian government, says a 
contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, thinking that 
their aid might help regain their lost fatherland. 
Many Esthonians feared anything that had served 
the Russian Empire, but so great was the need of | 
fighting men that they consented to allow thirty- | 
five hundred of the Russians to form a separate 
battalion, and they gave the Russians the Narva- 
Peipus front. 
As our engine pulled into Narva, continues the 
writer, the news had spread that an officer was 
coming from the great promised land, in order to 
see the full extent of misery and courage. Horses 
had been taken from the guns to pull the canary- 
lined barouches of bygone peace and splendor. 
Slowly they clattered, with generals, staffs, suites, 
and the American, in and out through the pink- 
and-white walls of the Middle Ages. 
‘Will you review the Esthonians or the Russians 
first?” asked the Esthonian general. 
The delicate point was quickly settled by the 
Russian chief of staff with the statement that the 
Esthonians had just come out of the battle line 
and might drop from exhaustion unless reviewed 
immediately. “There are no spare soldiers for 
reviews,” said the staff officer. 
The men were clad in every conceivable gar- 
ment, and more than a third had their feet covered 
with bloodstained bagging in which they had 
marched and fought throughout the winter. As 
each white, emaciated face rigidly glared into that 
of the American who marched down the columns, 
he realized that starvation was written in every 
one of them. Then the band played the national 
anthem, the colors were lowered to the horizontal 
and Gen. T—— called for a cheer “‘for the great 
friendly republic.” 
Then came the Russians, in every uniform—or 
what was left of it—of Russian dragoon, hussar, 
cuirassier or infantryman; in scarlet, oriole and 
turquoise blue; some with the astrakhan bonnet, 
others with bare heads. As the command, ‘“‘Atten- 
tion!’ rang down the lines, the Esthonian officers 
stepped back and the Russian commander turned 
to the American, saying, ‘Have you not one word 
of encouragement or hope to give them?” 
What could he say? Those who sat in council in 
Paris had ordered him to see, to hear and to learn, 
but not to promise. We were making peace with 
Germany, but were we this brother’s keeper? The 
wharves and storehouses of Copenhagen were 
bursting with thousands upon thousands of tons 
of American food, but it was bound elsewhere to 
feed other starving millions. He promised, in his 
despair, and within that same week came Hoover’s 
cable that America would care for every starving 
child in Esthonia. 
so] 


A SELF -POSSESSED OTTER 
A PASTOR in New England, formerly a school- 





master on the coast of Oregon, tells the 
story of an otter that possessed a capacity 
for sober second thought. A merchant and mill | 
owner, for whom I kept books outside school | 
hours, he says, was overseeing the construction of | 
a flume ditch round a series of driftwood jams | 
that filled the lower reach of Elk River and made 
it impossible to float logs to the mill below. One | 
forenoon as he was returning early from the ditch | 
he took off his coat and carried it on his arm, His 
path across the river led to a great cedar tree | 
that had lodged at the lower edge of an open pool 
between jams. Its magnificent trunk was two | 
thirds submerged in the pool and formed a clean | 
foot log across the stream. | 
| 





He had scarcely set foot upon the log before a 
great commotion occurred deep down in the pool. 
Amazed and puzzled, he paused for a moment or 
two; then a handsome otter slipped up the sub- | 
merged side of the log and lay in his path, panting | 
violently, with a fine Chinook salmon clasped be- | 
tween its paws. The glistening creature seemed to | 
have no fear, and calmly lay there to recover its 
breath, licking casually the bleeding wounds of | 
its prey. | 

My employer was nothing if not practical, and, | 
after his first surprise, he determined to have the | 
salmon for his dinner. With a sudden shout and a 
swing of his coat, he sprang at the otter, which, 
in alarm, slipped deftly into the pool, leaving the 
salmon behind on the log. My employer walked 
toward his prize, but when he was only a step dis- 
tant and already stooping to pick it up there was 
a slight swish of water, and the otter deliberately 
slipped back upon the log, took its prey without 
fumbling and was off into the depths of the pool. 

Aside from the joke upon himself, which he 
greatly enjoyed, my employer was deeply im- 
pressed with the evidence of intelligence, decision | 
and courage, and with the quickness and coolness 
manifested by the otter. | 


Ro} | 
PERFECTLY SAFE | 
A WELL-DRESSED and charming young lady | 





hailed a four-wheeler, since there was no | 

taxi in sight. Just as she was getting in she | 
noticed that the horse seemed inclined to be frisky. | 
He was jumping about and swishing his tail in a | 
way that alarmed her—she was a timid little thing. | 
So she addressed a few words to the aged jehu. | 
“I hope,” she said, smiling bravely, “that you | 
will not run away with me.” | 
The cabman sighed mournfully. | 
“No, mum,” he replied. “I have a wife and | 
seven kids at home already.” | 
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SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


$4 O you know,” said Prof. Brown to his bosom 

friend, “1 cannot understand how people 

forget the ages of their children. I have no 
trouble. For example, I was born twenty-three 
hundred years after Socrates; my wife, eighteen 
hundred years after the death of Tiberius Cesar; 
my son, John, two thousand years after Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus was chosen tribune of the 
people; and our daughter, Amanda, fifteen han- 
dred years after the beginning of the Folk Wan- 














she wants, there are lots of other people round 








dering. It is perfectly simple, you see!” 


They Changed 


The Food Habits of Millions 


Grain Bubbles 
Now the Queen Foods 


Do you realize how Puffed 
Grains have changed children’s 
food habits? 

Think of the whole grains — 
millions of dishes— now served 
morning, noon and night. 
all displace a lesser food. 

The food cells are all exploded 
by Prof. Anderson’s process. 
Every granule is fitted to digest. 
Q So countless children now get in 
plenty the 16 whole-grain ele- 


9 ments. 

re) Made Tempting 

rc e, Whole grains are now exploded 
WY — puffed to eight times normal 

size. 

(J They come as airy bubbles, 
>. flimsy, flaky, nut-like in their 
ep taste. 





With Cream and Sugar or in 
Bowls of Milk 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All Steam- Exploded 
Also Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 











Serve with cream and sugar. Float in 
bowls of milk. Mix with your fruits. 
Use like nut-meats in home candy making 
and as wafers in your soups. Crisp and 
douse with melted butter for hungry 
children after school. These are all-hour 
foods, for they easily digest. 





Pancakes that Taste Like 
Nut-Cakes 


Now we mix ground Puffed Rice 
with an ideal pancake mixture —a 
self-raising flour. The airy granules 
of Puffed Rice make the pancakes 
fluffy. and the flavor makes them 
nutty. You can make the finest 
pancakes ever tasted with Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour. Try it. 


They seem food confections. 
Children revel in them. 
- they are whole grains cooked as 
never before—the ideal form of 
grain food. | 


The milk dish is more popular. 
Breakfasts are more delightful. 
Bedtime is more welcome. 
And millions of children are 
being better fed. 


All because Prof. Ander- 
son invented this way to puff 
grains. 








Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs in 
Every Dish of Fruit 


And 


Yet 
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” wis & STRATTON 
MOTOR WHEEL 





motor starts. 





100 Miles Per Gallons 
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His Own Car 


ATHERS know how a boy sits behind the 

wheel of the big car, holding back the lon¢- 
ing that besieges his heart every time the 
He wants to drive—he wouldn’t 
be a real boy if he didn’t. 


The Briggs & Stratton Flyer is the boy’s car, created for 
red-blooded youngsters eteaned greatest hope is to sit behind 


the wheel and GO. 


The Briggs ©& Stratton Flyer is a sturdy, 
splendidly built and highly efficient two-pas- 
senger vehicle, combining at a very economical 
outlay both the means for rapid transportation 
and the delights of motor sport. 


The motorized fifth wheel of the Flyer is 
of the same general construction as the Briggs 
¢. Stratton Motor Wheel, which has brought 
unrestricted usefulness to the standard bicycle, 
and which is, to many, the most practical engin- 
eering achievement of the year. 


Both the Motor Wheel and the Flyer are 
the result of the same sound engineering prac- 


tices which have won for the Briggs @ Stratton 
Company the splendid reputation it enjoys in 
the automotive industry. 


And they provide for all ages a new method 
of economical transportation, furnishing power 
as smooth and dependable as a multi-cylindered 
engine, quickly responsive to every need in all 
weather, yet at a maintenance cost so low it 
seems negligible. 


Everyone will be interested in the booklet 
“Motor Wheel and Flyer,” Y. C. Edition. It 
fully describes the MOTOR WHEEL and the 
Briggs G Stratton Flyer as well. It’s mailed gratis. 


BRIGGS &STRATION MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~ MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








